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Seeing Milk From Cow to Cons umer 


T PAID! That’s what most every- ° pices of the New York agricultural college. 
body said about the milk and dairy Milk Story well told by It showed a Holstein cow and the amount 


exposition recently held in New 
York city. It paid because farmers 
are in to win this war, and they told 
about what they are doing by chart, picture, 
exhibit and demonstration. It paid because the difficulties confronting 
farmers are being better understood, thus helping to educate the city 
people, the city press, civic leaders, city and other public officials and 
consumers to what an immense business dairying is and how important 
also that consumers should use all surplus products when farmers 
*ave so generously and unselfishly provided what city people need. 
The dairy show paid, too, because consumers will now want to 
use more milk and other dairy products. Undoubtedly the publicity 
given to milk and its surplus, and to the food value of dairy products, 
will reflect larger consumption in the coming weeks and months. 
These things are fundamental of course; but to them must be added 
the great value coming to the state when producers, consumers and 
milk distributers meet together, plan together on a common plane, 
and talk over and look at the same things that confront the dairy 
farm and the dairy industry. For a first attempt in all of these di- 
rections, this exposition, therefore, waS a great, a grand success, 
Pres Cooper of the dairymen’s 


dairy exposition 


of hay, silage, grain and other feed she con- 
sumed in a year. These are placed at 4280 
pounds for hay, 6440 pounds for silage, three 
acres for pasture and 1633 pounds for grain. 
These various feeds were actually piled up so that the passer-by could 
see the enormous quantity of raw food material that must be raised 

and fed in order to get the annual milk output of a cow. 
Contrasting, on the other side of this cow on exhibit, were milk 
cans—the number actually required to carry from the farm the milk 
this single individual yielded in a year. For the New York cow 5800 
pounds of milk are yielded, equal to 68 cans, each holding 40 quarts. 
Another table showed the relative monthly price paid for milk, based 
on data of the federal food administration. According to that exhibit, 
farmers should have received an average of 7.7 cents a quart through- 
out for each quart of milk yielded during the year. As a matter of 
fact, the price paid by farmers was very much under the amount to 
which they were entitled. The chart showed the distribution of cost 
for feeding and caring for a cow—$48 for grain, $26 for silage, $35 
for hay, S65 for labor and $32 for incidentals, such as bedding, equip- 
ment, interest, taxes, etc. The total cost per year per cow on the 
average basis for the state 





league hit the nail squarely nee 
when he said on dairymen’s 
league day: ‘‘The object of this 
exposition is to bring about bet- 
ter understanding between the 
people who produce, the people 
who distribute and the people 
who consume.” That was the 
idea from the start. It was 
splendidly promoted throughout 
the week. The only unfortunate 
feature was the small attendance 
from among the people who 
ought to have seen what the 
exposition actually showed. The 
pity of it all is that the number 
of consumers was but a drop in 
the bucket, as it were, of the 
entire consuming population. 








is $209. 
Enormous labels, mottoes and 
informational statements were 
exhibited in good taste and 
effective manner. One of the 
most striking of these labels was 
that of the dairymen’s league, 
reading as follows: ‘‘The owner 
of this farm has entire responsi- 
bility for the work of the farm 
and the care and production of 
the dairy. He works 12 to 14 
hours a day, and his wife and 
children dv the same to produce 
milk for New York city. Unless 
he receives cost of production for 
his milk, now his chief source of 
income, he will be compelled to 
abandon dairying and turn to 








While the city press made men- 
tion of the show, it was not on 
a scale equal the worthiness of 


One mistake was in respect to 
admission. Promoted to attract 
interest of consumers as well as 
their attendance, no admission should have been charged. It should 
have been free throughout, day and night, and by poster and press 
alnouncement, the public should have been invited to attend. If the 
exposition is repeated another year, certainly it should be understood 
that admission is free and the public so cordially invited that hundreds 
of thousands will attend. 

The show was put on with large vision and with liberal space. Two 
entire floors of the Grand Central Palace were devoted to milk and its 
Products, to machinery of all kinds used in all relations to the produc- 
tion, and to the handling and distribution of milk, butter and cheese. 
Many of the charts.were so graphically prepared and portrayed that 
even uninterested visitors glanced over them or read the contents care- 
fully. One of the most effective exhibits was prepared under the aus- 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
Chicago, Illinois 


Note the splendid wedge shape as viewed from side, front and 
the object or of the product put rear. Note also the splendid milk veins and magnificent udder—full, 
forth. large, but not fleshy. -This cow is owned by Meridale farms of New 
York and is known as Owl’s Sayda’s 
ealf she yielded 11,508 pounds of milk and 656 pounds of butter in ‘ : z 
nine months. That is certainly a grand record for a Jersey. their products because milk is 
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other lines of farming.” 


Typical of Dairy Cow Formation This, in a way, is what the 


dairymen’s league means by or- 
ganization. Dairymen have not 


-_ 6 : been paid living prices for milk 
Queen n test with her third They have been forced to sell 


perishable at whatever price the 

distributer would pay, «nd the dairyman has been obliged to accept 
that price, whether it was sufficient to meet the cost of production or 
not. League organization means “get together,” so that through col- 
lective bargaining it is possible to obtain living prices, and prices that 
will meet production cost just the same as producers or laborers in 
any other walk or activity of life. Pres Cooper declared that it was 
only through organization that such-an end could be obtained, and 
that it was exactly what our state and federal governments are doing, 
all working together in an organized way to accomplish definite results. 
A feature of dairymen’s league day was the address of Herbert 
Hoover, federal food administrator. Mr Hoover declared that dairy- 
men as dairymen are morally drafted to fulfill a great service to the 
nation in time of war. That dairymen have gone [To Page 576. 
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Governmeni Price of Wheat 
Pay farme? ( than $2.50 for the 
heat crop of ils rhe United States senate 
persists in so voting. The House adheres to $2.20 
i proclaimed months ago by President Wilson. 
The conferees of House and Senate therefore 


are at loggerhead American Agriculturist has 


itten to the President and to the conferees 


certain new reasons for a com 


promise, as follows 


he President, Washington, D C;_ Still an- 


increase in freights, perhaps of 25, 


further advances of labor and a scarcity, also 
ther new conditions, are affecting agriculture 
eriously, since $2.20 was named for wheat 
Would it not be appropriate, therefore, if you 
till adhere to that price, to suggest that it be 
based on No 2 instead of No 1 grade, payable at 
farmer's local shipping point? This would save 
him the freight, also net him a few cents more 
for the great bulk of his crop which grades No 2 


That the wheat grower actually receive $2.20 
for the bulk of his wheat at his local station, 

‘ e it is what you and your advisers want 
him to have. This would be quite a concession 
plan proposed by the House, although, 
of course, very much less than the Senate voted. 
In view of the new conditions cited, is not this 


concession fair, patriotic and necessary? 


Milk Fed Americans 


n two recent issues of American <Agricul- 


turist we have publiched the markable exposi- 
tion cf the value of milk and other dairy prod- 
ucts made by Dr MeCollum. If you have not 
already read these rticles do so zt once. No 
greater service could be rendered by any sub- 
ordinate grange cr branch of the dairymen’s 
league than to have a meeting devoted to the 
subject of milk, at which meeting the two ar- 
ticles be read. There are two classes of people 
hese } fed, those not. The nilk and but- 

ter fed have accomplished tl! bie things in life. 
Likewise the dairy nations are t wondécer na- 
tions and no coi trv } 1ned W I wide 
reatness Oo eat tl ~ or ti ] i n 

ace wher nd but r are cking the 

liet of the peopl lil} id its produc re 
the prot e foc ( hu n life So so are 
they the rrcewth mulat of all higher ani- 


al life 
With the evidence now so completely set be- 
re us, the facts so clear and ¢ 


about the 


rtain, 
w exists whatsoever! worth of dairy 


products as food or healing; hence, the Amer- 


can task becomes a great duty to bring milk, 


butter and cheese into everv home—to make 


our people, dairy fed people to give to the 
‘airy cow the recognition 
rves, These right price for 
her product, a place to live in comfort and under 


her honor place de- 


things mean a 


no doubt~ 


Editorial Page American Agriculturist 


sanitary conditions, suflicient returns to her 
that the best feed and best care may be 


They mean, 


owner 
led throughout our existence. 
that the days of 
are ended and that henceforth the 
shall become the food matron to nourish the 
young, stimulate their growth, tone up the in- 


provi 


furthermore, Jer 


dealer plunder 


dairy cow 


weak, and drive disease away when 


dairy foods 


valid end 
uch finds entrenchment because the 
have not made the 
the human body. In the coming age, during and 
after the reconstruction of the nations, the dairy 
be foremost among the builders. All 


been protective agents of 


ce is to 
hail the dairy cow! 

Povys and girls from towns and cities are now 
working en our farms—thousands of them. 


them are am- 
willing to 


nearly all 


The best of 
bitious, eager and 
do their best, but 
rudiments of farm work. 


Eager to Learn 


need to be taught the 
Here is 
and tact. 
folks know how, they must be shown how. 


where employers must have patience 


Instead of assuming that these young 


Taxing the War Profiteers 


higher taxes for war purpeses cause 


little if any con:plaint among farmers. We are 
this war to it. We armers believe 
President Wilson is right in the idea that 40% 
of the cost -of the war should be borne by taxa- 
tion and 60% by bond issues. 

president also is in line with the 
thouscht of farmers and of other patriots in tax- 
ng the profits out of war. This was the original 
position taken by American Agriculturist, early 


endorsed by various agricultural bodies and 


later by the United States chamber of commerce, 
] profiteering in war 


as been too much 


tries. The British government takes up to 


rhere 


war profits. America should 


he te 


do the same. 


rrific advance of 25% in freight rates, 


in cfreet June 25, is a new and «ecded burden 
to orriculture, not to mention the advance in 
passenger rates to the -asis of 3 ccrts a mile. 

- at 


what 
called to 


these new conditions emphasize 


Agriculturist already has 
the personal attention of the president and of 
That the ollicial price of wheat should 
be based on No 2 rather than No | grade, and 
farmer’s local station instead of at the 


mer n 


This change can be made 
At last accounts, 


distant city market. 


only by a new act cf congress. 


enate and house were deadlocked on this issue. 
Bearing further cn this subject, President 
Barnes of the food administration’s grain corp- 


writes us: 


oration, 


“It looks as if, in view of the crop promise this 
year, there would be a serious problem for the 
food administration and the federal government 
as to how to pretect that guaranty [$2.20 for 
No | at primary markets] against depression by 
the large crops produced, especially in view of 
the fact that the allied guaranty cf last year to 
take whatever surplus wheat and flour we 
offered, will no longer be effective this year. 
Their crops at honie, and larger crops in their 
own colonies of Canada, Australia and India 
may result in making them less dependent on 
us. We hope the wheat yields per acre this 
year will be such that the fair price guaranty, 
as assured by the president will prove very 
stimulating to wheat producers.”’ 





It Must Be Done New 

“Enroll each 
age. Let each one of them be placed where they 
able to do the best service toward win- 


rerson 


from 14 to 65 years of 


will be 


ing the war!” 
rhis suggestion originated with American 


Agriculturist. The 
fortk on our front cover in the issue of Novem- 
ber 24, 1917. 

Now the idea is being taken up by congress 
and may be carried out in full. Already several 
have enacted anti-loafer laws that re- 
every able-bodied person to work. Al- 
people in towns and cities, emplovees in 
realize that they must work in the 
harvest fields or starve. 

The American people are ready to be regis- 
tered and assigned to the duty for which they 
are qualified. Put the plan into full effect with- 
out delay. Only thus can America’s human 
power do the vast job ahead. But it can all be 


reasons for it were set 


states 
quire 
ready 


factcries, 






done brilliantly, successfully, even though an. 
limited men and supplies are sent “ove; there" 
On to victory that shall insure pe; anent 
ace for the whole world and a new , 9 of 


rty and civilization. 


It is now officially admitted that the ne, 
barge canal cost the state of New York es af 
May I, this year, within ; fraction 

brie Canal Of $254,000,000, Adding interest 
Taken Over would vastly incresse t} amount 
One reason why tt f. - as 

the Empire ‘state voted overwhelmingly egai, ' 
this proposition in 1904 was that they {elt ine 
cost would be two or three times the = Tn 


worth of bonds the people were asked to gone. 
tion. Experience today confirms the som of 
the farmers’ that time. For if 
there ever was an improvement that should pe 
at national rather than lo: 


judzment at 


expense 
enlarged FE) 
built w 

Sam is now 


any one state, it is the 
Only it should have been 
greater capacity. Uncle 
We hope that after the war he 
millions from this s: 


over. 
it, and that the 





be devoted to constructing such a pe: 

ef good roads as to connect up every m with 
every market throughout the state of N York, 
The enlarged canal becomes heipful in this crisis 


when it is most needed. 


To Hon William G. McAdoo, director general 
of railroads, Washington: Do you e the 
extent to hi Ss and 

Stop This Waste packages in ‘ t are in- 
jiured if not tetally de. 

stroved? This abuse causes ithcusand claims 
for damages egainst railroads annualiy to an 
aggregate of many millions. It causes still 


gxreater loss to people who ship by 1 1, express 
or freight, whether carried. by rail or 
Much cf this need never occur. “Safety first” 
in handling goods might save easily half the 
present loss and dissatisfaction. We know that 
merchandise must 


Water, 


an increasing crush of 
be handled by a 
both due to war conditions, but there is all the 


decreasing supply cf labor, 


more need right now for safety first in handling 
the habit. It 
will save no end of loss to farmers in the stuff 
they ship or receive. All the labor empleyed in 
handling goods will patriotically co-« te in 


first” th mer- 


foods. Let all employees get 


a grand campaign for “safety 
chandise, if only you will start the 
Every bit of the present waste that can be saved 

is so much toward victory. 
One country store in New York handles nearly 
300 pounds of cleo a week, eight different brands 
being kept. For every pound of butter 


Oleo’ sold in this town 35 pounds of oleo are 


sold. Morever, more oleo is soid to the 
farm trade than to the town trade. Is this 


situation seneral throughout the Empire State? 
If it is, and reports so indicate, one phase of 
the dairy problem could be readily solved. A 
recent article in American Agriculturist em 
phatically shows the protective value of milk 
and butter as human food. Oleo is not a sub 
stitute for butter. 

A billion dollars for railway improvements 
means much to the older middle and easter 
states and to the New York 
Central and Pennsylvania lines. 
It means that Uncle Sam is 
going to put railroad properly 
in a position to handle the enormously increas 
ing business of this mighty people. The liberal 
appropriations made for the railroads spell still 
larger prosperity for this section. It helps to 
insure against the railroad congestion and e= 
bargoes, which cost eastern farmers s0 dearly 
the past winter. 


setter Railway 
Facilities 


Clean fun, education, physical culture, as well 
as military training, make cantonment life at 
tractive to our soldiers and sailors. They #* 
safeguarded, here and abroad, against drisk 
and prostitutes. A just nation generously 
sures them at cost against accident, invelidis® 
or death. The best is mene too good for ™ 
modern crusaders. 
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Actual Cost of Producing Potatoes 


A. E. Wilkinson tells about growing 62 acres 


sexITY people, through their news- 
papers and other news purveyors, 
are insistent in their demands for 
potatoes at a dollay a_ bushel. 
They little realize what it cost the 
average farmer to raise a bushel 
of potatoes in 1917. They are not familiar with 
the high cost of labor and its lessened efficiency, 
the high cost of seeds and the type of seeds 
that were used in 1917, nor are they familiar 
with the high cost of materials, such as ferti- 
lizers, spraying materials and the like. 

It was my good fortune to raise 62 acres of 
potatoes, mostly early and mostly Irish Cobbler. 
A portion of these potatoes were grown on a 
gravelly upland and a portion on muck soils. I 
had available the most modern types of ma- 
chinery and equipment. The plowing and disk- 
ing of this land was performed with a large 
tractor which draws four plows at a time, turn- 
ing over a portion of land 5 feet 4 inches in 
width and plowing to the depth of 9 inches. 
The disking was performed with a large double- 
action cutaway disk harrow, cutting a swath 
12 feet wide across the field. You can readily 
see that when you figure that five acres can be 
plowed in one normal day and that 15 acres 
ean be disked in a day with this machine, that 
the cost of plowing and disking was rela- 
tively low. 





Modern Tools Were Used 


The potatoes were cut with one of the modern 
hand cutters utilizing a boy at $1.25 a day 
for running this machine. A good spry boy on 
this machine would cut about five bushels an 
hour. The potatoes on being cut immediately 
fell into baskets and were readily dumped into 
the machine for planting. 

The machine used for planting was of the 
picker type, which necessitated only one man 
to operate it. There was a hopper in front of 
the machine where the fertilizer was supplied. 
This hopper was set to allow 1200 pounds per 
acre of fertilizer to drop in the furrow, as the 
machine was in operation. At the same time, 
the picker arms would select a piece of potato 
from the amount in the rear of the 


spring, just previous to planting time. Culti- 
vation was carried on in order to keep down 
the rank growth of weeds, and the potatoes, 
ewing to the” extremely wet weather of the 
spring, were hilled, so that any surplus water 
that might form would be carried away from 
and not toward the hills. By doing this it was 
possible to save a large majority of the potatoes 
growing on the muck soil. After July 12 it was 
not necessary to hill further because dry 
weather set in and it would have been much 
better then to have had level culture. Dry 
weather continued for nine weeks, not a drop 
of rain falling in all this time. 

As soon as the potatoes came above ground, 
they were sprayed with bordeaux and arsenate 
of lead. The arsenate of lead was used in very 
small amounts, due to the fact that very few 
beetles were in evidence during the year 1917; 
therefore, it was not necessary to go to the ex- 
pense of putting on heavy applications of ar- 
senicals. The spraying started during the rainy 
season and it looked very much as though the 
vines would have to be sprayed from five to 
seven times. 

Most of them were sprayed twice, some of the 
potatoes were only sprayed once and as soon 
as dry weather set in, there was little need of 
spraying. A large five-row compressed air 
sprayer was used for the work. This sprayer 
was drawn by two horses and it generally took 
about 20 minutes to fill the tank and spray one 
acre. The filling of the tank was aided largely 
by having a tower and platform about 7 feet 
above the ground. On this platform a battery 
of barrels was arranged and the mixture was 
made up in these barrels and allowed to flow 
by gravity into the tank. 

The harvesting was carried on with a modern 
potato digger, and owing to the hardness of the 
upland soils and to the largeness of the vines 
and the weeds on the low lands, it was necessary 
to use four horses for this work. This had a 
tendency to ihcrease the cost of harvesting. 
The potatoes were picked up by the riff-raff 
obtained from New York city. When pay day 
came, many of them returned to their old 


haunts and it would be necessary to get another 
group, although a small portion always re- 
mained. It was found they were quite efficient 
for the first week or two, but the longer they 
stayed, the less efficient they seemed to be. 


Grading the Field 


The potatoes were picked up in crates. When 
a lot were picked up so that a team could work 
advantageously, the potatoes were placed on a 
wagon and brought to the grader. “The grader 
used was the type which separated the potatoes 
into firsts, seconds and culls. The No l’s were 
potatoes of 1 15-16 inches in size, No 2’s were 
from 1% to 1 15-16 inches in size. All those 
smaller than 1% inches were passed through 
the screen as culls. At the same time, sorters 
picked out any cut potatoes, or those that were 
badly bruised and threw them in with the culls. 
It generally required the services of one man 
to pour the potatoes into ithe machine, and one 
man to turn the crank and pick out the cut and 
bruised potatoes. The one who poured the po- 
tatoes in also picked out cut and bruised pota- 
toes. Another man placed the bags on the end 
of the machine and took away the filled bags, 
placing the bags on a scale, weighing the same 
and then placing them at a little distance for the 
boy who was sewing up the bags. The bags 
used at first were the customary potato bags, 
of heavy jute, holding 165 pounds. 

As soon as the supply was exhausted, a 
smaller bag was used holding just 120 pounds 
of potatoes. The latter bag met with more 
favor, both with men handling the commodity 
ou the farm and with the commission merchants 
in New York city, Pittsburg and other markets 
to which the potatoes were shipped. In fact, 
they have met with such favor that I was sorry 
all of the potatoes had not been shipped in these 
smaller bags. As soon as enough bags were 
sewed, a car was ordered in on the siding and 
the potatoes were carted to this car and packed 
in the car. 

The sacky potatoes were packed so they lay 
on their side in the car, and during the hot 
weather of August and September they were 
only packed four and five bags 
deep, ranging from 550 bushels to 





machine and would place these 





portions of potato every 13 or 15 
inches apart in the row. With 
this machine from one to three 
acres a day could be planted on our 
land in 1917. Where different con- 
ditions were obtainable, the ma- 
chine might plant four acres a day. 

The seed used was the very best 
that could be purchased, Irish Cob- 
bler from growers in Maine. The 
seed was inspected during the year 
as it grew in the field and it was 
again inspected at digging time. 
The tubers were compared with 
others in the vicinity in order to 
determine that they were the very 
best for this purpose. The seed 
Was sent to the farm in the early 








600 bushels to the car. A little 
later when cold weather came on, 
one car was shipped out which con- 
tained 822 bushels. Exceedingly 
favorable freight rates were avail- 
able to the large ‘consuming mar- 
kets and quick service. 

I tried to interest stewards of 
hotels and restaurants in direct 
grower to consumer selling and 
found it very easy to do so in New 
York city, but when it was found 
that it was necessary to arrange 
for the drawing of these potatoes 
from the cars at Jersey City to the 
hotels, restaurants or stores, it was 
discovered that it was practically 

[Continued on Page 565.] 
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Growing Potatoes on Large Scale and Some of the Operations 
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Hay Loader Saves Laber 
i. \ Lill 
Iundreds of tons of hav were not 


harvested in thi cinity last season 
on count of scarcity of help and pro- 
hibitive prices Horse forks are com- 
mon, but many farms are rough and 
hay loaders are exceedingly rare. Can 
you give me details for building the 
most approved crib or basket hay rack 
and advise me _ in selecting a good 
loader?—[E, A. G 

There are two general types of 
hay loaders on the market; the fork 
and the cevylinder or carrier loader. 
In the fork type of loader, hay 1s 
forced up the elevator by a series of 
shoves by the bat In this type 
loader there is a tendency to shatter 
leaves in loading dry alfalfa or 
clover. It will take hay up from the 
swath, and if hay is not too thick it 
can be used to load from the wind- 
row. Bigger loads can usually be 
made with this type of loader than 
with the cylinder loader. 

The cylinder Joader consists of a 
cylinder made up of bars carrying 


teeth which pick up hay and carry it 
to the carrier, which elevates it to 
the wagon. This loader will take 
hay from the windrow, although it 
can be used in loading from the 
swath if hay is not too thin. This 
loader handles hay without shattering 


and does not pick up as much trash 
as the fork loader. 
A swath loader is said to be more 


economical, and this is probably true 
from the standpoint of time, but con- 
sidering quality of hay the windrow 
loader is best. The objection some- 
times offered against the cylinder or 
carrier loader is that the slats in re- 
volving make it difficult to build as 
good a jJoad as with the fork type 
loader. 

A good, practical hayrack is shown 
in the accompanying diagram. The 
following bill of material must be pur- 
chased to build this rack: 
BILL OF MATERIAL 

Size of stock 


Quantity Material 


32 ft 2—2inx8& inx 16 ft No 1 pine 
12 ft I1—2inx4 inx12 ft Oak 
14 ft I1—2inx4 inx14ft Oak 
20 ft 2—2inx4 inx10ft No 1 pine 
28 ft 2—2inx6é inx14ft No 1 pine 
32 ft 2—1inx 10in x 16 ft No 1 pine 
96 ft 6—linx6é inx16ft No 1 pine 
8 ft I—linx4 inx &ft No 1 pine 
64 ft 4—linx6 inx16ft No 1 pine 
Rod for standard 3’ 6” long 
32 bolts. 
Band, hooks and eye bolts 
Clamps, set of & 

Boards for bottom included in bill. 





arm Engineering 
dita | ) a ——~ Editor of Department 


‘& nm department about 
Tat engines, 
, <* buildings and plans, 


O 


F --1-White 


will gladly answer any inquiries in this 
farm tractors, gas 
farm machinery, farm 
drainage, roads 
>» and bridges. Inclose stamp and address 
label from American Agriculturist if a 
reply by private letter is desired. 


lich develops five to 10 horse power 





t draw-bar would seem to be the 
right size. In purchasing a tractor on 
so small a farm you ought to consider | 
carefully if you could dispense with a 
team if you buy a tractor. I hardly} 
think you could, The tractor you buy, 
to be practical, should be used for } 
preparing the seed bed for smal] grain, 
for sowing, harvesting, cultivation and 
belt work. 


The trouble you have with the 
tractor is in moving your crops up 
the 20 to 35% grade. Each 1% of 


grade adds 1% of the weight of tractor 
and load to the draft. To make this 
point clear, let us assume you buy a 





tractor which will develop 10 horse 
power at drawbar and weighs 3000 
pounds. Assume that you are going 
to pull a two-ton load up the 3% 
grade. If you add 1% of the weight 


of tractor and load for each per cent | 


of grade, we would have to add | 
59% of 9000 pounds or 3150 pounds, as} 
total weight of tractor and load due 


to grade. Assuming 500 pounds is the 
draft of the load, the total pull to be 
exerted by the tractor would be 365 
pounds, The number of pounds the 
tractor could pull on level land at rate 
of one mile an hour is 3750 pounds. 
Of course, the average speed of trac- 
te» would be much faster than this for 
regular field work, but assuming that 
we reduce it to one mile an hour in 
going up the hill, you can readily see 
you will have difficulty in moving a 
very heavy load up a 35% grade, par- 
ticularly when this grade extends over 
any considerable distance. You would 
be loading up your engine close to the 
limit, which is bad practice. 


Use Good Oil 


T have been told that 
medium grade of oil 
my automobile engine. What kind of 
oil should T use for my car, also for 
farm machinery?—[{P. Ravitch. 

Most automobile companies recom- 
mend two or three grades (not qual- 
ity) of oil which are suitable for use 
in the various parts of the machine. 
It is the usual practice to recommend 
a lighter oil during the winter and a 
little heavier oil in the summer. A 
medium oil made for automobile mo- 
tors should not injure your machine 
in the least. For machines such as 
manure spreaders I would recommend 
the oil commonly known as machine 


by using 2 
will spoil 





oe : oil. Such a grade is not suitable for 
Tractor Practicability the automobile engine. 

What is your opinion of the practi- 
eability of a tractor on a dairy farm , P : 
with 80 acres of tillable river flat land Priority in railway transportation is 
not Swampy? All crops must be moved given first to shfps; two, aircraft; 
up a steep embankment of 25 to 35 ‘ sas ‘ 1: ae 
grade Would a tractor pull a load up three, munitions; four, fuel; five, 
such @& grade? About 15 acres are human food; six, feeding stuffs; seven, 
sowed to small grains and about the . a xr production, harvest- 
Fame planted to cultivated crops, the all equipment fe I say5 : ill 
remainder being hay land.—[L. A. H ing, distribution, milling, preparing 
New York, foods, feeds, seeds, binder twine, etc; 

A small tractor ought to be practical eight, fertilizer, insecticides, fungi- 
on SO acres of tillable land and one cides, preservatives. 

aL 1x4 

















Working Details of Handy Basket Hay Rack 
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- A Small Size Thresher 
For Use With a Tractor 












HE Case 20x 28 Thresher, pictured above, js 

the smallest of our lightweight machines. It is 

just the thing for use with any small tractor of 
the power of the Case 9-18 oil tractor. 


With such a combination you can do your own 
threshing, when you want it done. No need to wait 
your turn. Thresh exactly when you want to, thereby 
taking no risk of crop losses on account of bad 
weather. You can handle a few jobs for neighbors 


too, if you wish. 


Perhaps you use a sta- 
tionary or portable engine? 
If so, a team of horses can 
haul this light weight ma- 
chine easily. It weighs about 
2400 pounds with blower, 
ready for work. 


This small model is just 
as efficient as the other Case 
‘Threshers, famous for 76 
years. It, too, is built of 
steel. It is simple in design, 
sturdily built and lacks all 
complicated parts. 


You will note that it is 


freed from a multiplicity of 
gears, pulleys, belts and 
other moving parts that eat 
up power. 

This, like all Case Thresh- 
ers, is a great grain saver. 
No one can now afford a 
waster. 


There is a_ size Case 
Thresher for every need— 
we make them in 7 sizes, 
20x28, 20x36, 26x46, 28x50, 
32x54, 36x58 and 40x62. Ask 
the Case Dealer about them, 
or write to us direct. 


J. 1. Case Threshing Machine Company, Inc. 











Founded 1842 - 1234 Erie Street, Racine, Wis. 
* CL < A wonderful a} 
Deer aoa rocaeeeseclieg | AUTOMATIC CLOTHES Waste’, 53" 
~ = Sehoiteety sea gre Saad 


Bigger Tornage—Perf. smooth bales—Big 
gaving in cost and pot the Sandwich 
Solid Steel Hay Press. A wonder worker with EB 
Hay, Alfalfa and Straw. 


Sandwich “0TC® Hay Presses 


Sandwich operators will make$10 
profit day.Extra tonnage saves you 
each day on me. Big tonnag 
FREE valuable instruction books— Write today. 

Sandwich, tl, 




















money and labor. Butter Machine 
butter into 2 Ibs. A money saver and mak 
Mill—Enables every farmer to n 
sare money. Safety Hair Cutter—s~™ 
already thousands in use. With i! } a 
your own hair. No practice ré d. rey 
for our new illustrated catalog, ribing am 
many other up-to-date labor and money saving 
hold necessities. It is free. Write today. USE 
GREAT EASTERN MAIL ORDER HOUSE | 
4746 Hazel Avenue, . + — Philadeiphla, 
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Write fer Circuler d 
WILLIAMS BROS., 436 W. State St., thas, ®-* 

















A Living from Eggs and Poot 
By W. H. Brown 


The author addresses bis remarks entirely 
ners in the business who have # limited tm 
eapital and experience. Unusual attention 
the small but important details from 
to the time the produce is marketed. ve 

pati 188 pages. 5x7 inches 


ORANGE JUDD CO., New York! 
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i 4 The increase in the loading on cars 
Cost of Producing Po-atoes was also due to teaming, where the 
[From Page 563] potatoes were drawn from the muck. 
»nnossible to obtain a drayman to In looking over these figures, you 
ale the product. The draymen will find on the uplands that the po- 
pend eilling to haul a carload any- tatoes cost $111.55 an acre; 125 bush- 
pan but when it was 10 bags here, els per acre would make the cost 
age - there, and 25 bags some- approximately 89 ‘cents a_ bushel. 
five . A they drew the line. They The muck iand potatoes cost $133.37 
ae stated ‘they were not in the per acre, and approximately 125 
_ ss of retailing. It was found bushels per acre cost $1.07 a bushel. 
nanan then to give up direct sell- To this cost per bushel must be 
ca to place the goods in the added the freight, S cents; commis- 
vom of commission merchants. sion, 14 cents; cartage, 3 cents; mak- 
* ‘was believed the commission ing a total of 25 cents. 
werchants were honest, and I have The upland potatoes would then 
absolute evidence they are when the cost, delivered in New York city and 
method which I prescribed is carried sold to the stores, $1.14 cents ot 
out; that is, with every shipment of bushel, the muck potatoes, $1.32. 
aooe myself or one of my men “The government demands that the 
po ee market to see how the farmers should make 10% on their 
cadttel irrived and to see how they investment. This is relatively small, 
ee Then there was no come-back and few farmers will continue in busi- 
= the part of the commission man. ness if this is all they are allowed. 
He oe be was being watched and However, that is about the figure ob- 
he knew the path ahead was known tained from these potatoes as shipped. 
the straight and narrow one, and The lowest price obtained for them 
oer a ‘was $1.25 a bushel and the highest 
$1.65 a bushel. They probably aver- 
aged in the neighborhood of $1.40 a 
Now to get down to absolute cost bushel. 
per acre for potatoes grown on two 
different kinds of soil. First, average 7 eens ae 


upland, price, Der acre Pleo te: ced,  ‘COmmercial 


disking, $2.13; fertilizer, $25.50; seed, 
$36; seeding, $5.55; weeding with a / Agriculture 
MMM 


he generally followed that path. 
What the Acre Costs Are 


hoe, $1.95: cultivating, $3.92: spray 
material, $2.90; spraying, $1.86; har- 
vesting labor, $14.96; bags, $9.45; 
loading in cars, $2.80; total, $111.55. 
Compare these prices with the fol- 


Analyzing the Higher Freights 


The assured stiff advance in freight 


lowing prices, where the potatoes are and passenger ratcs has been known 
mised on muck soil: Average cost for some time to American Agricul- 
per acre disking, $8.84; smoothing turist readers. The detailed announce- 
with a harrow, $2.52; fertilizer, ment makes it very plain that Direc- 


$2210; seed, $31.20; seeding, $5.16; tor-General McAdoo believes it neces- 
weeding hand hoe, $6.26; cultivating, sary, owing to war conditions, and 
$5.99; spray material, $2.43; spraying, through his purpose to have the rail- 
$1.23: harvesting, $35.12; bags, $8.19; roads pay theirown way, to bringabout 
loading on cars, $4.43; total, $133.37. an immediate advance in freights of 

Increased cost of disking and pre- 25%, and to make the passenger rate 3 
paring the land on muck was due to cents a mile instead of the present 
the fact that the land was much basis of about 2% cents. In his olfi- 
rougher and not so easily worked, cial announcement he makes it plain 
due to the fact that it was new land; that reductions in rates may be ex- 
also due to the fact that the muck pected from time to time should sav- 
was laid off in long, narrow beds, ings through careful operation war- 


whereas upland was in large, rant. He points out that it may cost 
square fields There was slightly something like $S800,000,000a year more 
more fertilizer used per acre on the to operate the railroads of the United 
upland than on the lowland, prob- States than a year ago. The two big 
ably due to the fact that the machine items in the increased cost of operat- 
worked much better on the upland ing is 3$525,000,000 added to wages, 
than on the lowland. The same may 4$160,000,000 to the higher cost of fuel, 


be said of the potatoes. Practically -the remainder distributed among oth- 


12 bushels were used on the uplands, er necessary outlays. No part of the 
where not more than 10 were used on increased rates is on account of the 
the lowlands. program for spending nearly a billion 


The muck soil is the natural home in improvements, additions and new 
of weeds, and weeds grow luxuriantly. equipment the coming year. 
It was a question whether to send The higher freight rates become ef- 
the men out with axes to harvest the fective June 25 and the passenger in- 
weeds or to send them out with hoes; crease June 10. The average increase 
therefore the increased cost of hand in freigkts may be somewhat higher 
weeding on the muck. The cultiva- than 25%. Against a standard of 3 
tion expense on the muck was due to cents a mile passenger fares, those 
the fact that it is more difficult to Who travel in sleeping and parlor cars, 
cultivate these soils, especially when im addition to the Pullman fare, must 
they are not in a well-drained condi- Pay 3% cents a mile. 
tion. The uplands, as a whole, had An important effect will be the in- 
am increase cost of spraying, as they creased cost of coal delivered this 
were not quite as near the tower and Summer to manufacturers and con- 
therefore required a little more time. Sumers of all kinds. Mr McAdoo asks 
The cost of harvesting the potatoes that all affected by the rate increase 
on the muck, as compared with the Will support the general principle as 
upland, is probably due to the fact “an unavoidable war measure and ac- 
that the potatoes on the upland are CéPt the additional burden in the same 
taised entirely up with the machine spirit of self-sacrifice as they do other 
and passed over the shaker,:and are burdens, and the grievous personal 
dusted out in the rear, and are not !osses which are parts of the price the 
Pushed out the way they are apt to nation _is patriotically paying for 
be on muck soils. It was necessary World liberty.” 
on muck soils to go over the land In agricultural commodities grain, 
twice with a spring-tooth harrow in flour and mill feeds are to have 25% 
order that all the potatoes were increase, but not to exceed 6 cents per 
Picked up. Again, the muck was a 100 pounds increase; live stock 25%, 
little further from the shipping point but increase not to exceed 7 cents 
than the upland: therefore, the team- Per 100 pounds, lumber 25% increase 
mg would naturally increase the cost but not to exceed 5 cents per 100 
of harvesting. : pounds; cotton 15 cents per 100 
When Sa i pounds increase. Minimum -charges 

The mee sev a on no hyn , — Fae ery of 
sme, beine pbs cater TE tain freight will be increase , n no case 
els an one, “a ximately Ilo a is the charge on a single shipment to 
ag: were re repanty a few of a be less than 50 cents. 
therefore A en with the seed: 
: , 4 difference of a few cents 


the total cost of bags on muck. Mention A A When You Write, 
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Economy and efficiency, with “more 
than rated power” in an engine is the 
war-time-demand of farmers of America. 


They have “quit guessing’—they demand 
action, proof-performance on their kind of work. 


So 150,000 leading owners have backed their 
judgment on the FAIRBANKS-MORSE “Z” 
Engine with $10,000,000. 


That’s a lot of engines bought for reasons 
you'll find are wise ones. 


x» ENGINE 


Uses Economical 


KEROSENE 


Also Distillate, Coa! Oii 
Tops or Gascline 


Kerosene, easy to get, at half gasoline costs, does the work 
in a “Z” with morethan rated power. FAIRBANKS. MORSE engine 
designers saw this war-demand coming and built ‘‘Z’’ Engines to fit 
the farmers’ needs. The fariners know it now — over 150,000 strong. 
Will you too investigate? Compare. Figure out the FACTS—before 
you buy ANY Engine. Alright—we know the result, because= 























150,000 
Farmers 
Chose 
These 

“Z” Engine 
FEATURES: 


1. Fairbanks - Morse 
QUALITY. 


2. Economical in first 
and fuel cost, and 
low up-keep. 

3. Simplicity and 
staunch durability. 

4. Light weight, sub- 
stantial, fool proof. 

5. Gun Barrel Cylin- 
der Bore. 

6. Leak - proof Com- 
pression. 
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7. ey Fg OYA _ You Also Get This Local Dealer Service 
uilt-in Mag- 1g \ Go to the Fairbanks-Morse Dealer. He is in position to render you 
neto. K prompt and personal service. . He has exactly the “Z’’ for your 
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make quick delivery, See it in 








NEEDS in stock and can 4 
8. a than operation on his floor. 4 
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6 H.P $1722 


Both With Throttlin 





9 
Oovernor 
/$ HP (Gasoline) 45259 
on skids 









The 3 and 6 H. P. sizes are built to 
use kerosene, distillate, stove oil, tops 
or gasoline. The 1% H. P. size uses 
gasoline only. 


FAIRBANKS, MORSE & 


G8 gh Core bete) i Manufacturers 


Ditch 
Ter eke ” [RON AGE 


Answer the farmer’s big questions: 
How can I grow more crops with 
least expense? How can I cultivate 
more acres and have cleaner fields? 
IRON AGE 8idine 
Cultivator 
will help you dothis. Has pivet wheels and gangs 
with parallel motion, Adjustable to any width 
of row. Every tooth canbe raised, lowered or turned 
to right or left. Lever 
adjusts balance of frame 
to weight of driver. 
Light, strong and com- 
pact—the latest and best 
of riding cultivators. We 
make & complete line of 
potatomachinery,garden 
tools, ete. Write us toe 
day for free booklet. 












Get my intro- 
ductory offer on 





Write for FREE Farm Ditcher, Terracer 


Book and Prices and Road Grader 

All-steel — Adjustable — Reversible—No wheels, 

levers or to get out of fix. Cuts new farm 

ditches or cleans old ones to 4 feet deep— 
roads—builds farm terraces, dykes 

and levees. Does work of 100 men. Every 

farm needs one. Send your name. 


Owensbore Ditcher & Grader €o., Inc. 
Box 552 , Ky. 

















A Farqubar Hydraulic 
Cider Press will turn 
your culls into good 
selling cider. You can 
alse make money 
pressing for your 
neighbors. 

Our high pressure con- 
struction gets all the juice 
from the apples with mini- 
mui power. Presses in 
sizes from 15 to 400 barrels 
aday. New Catalogue 
giving full particulars free on request. 

A.B. Farquhar Co., Ltd., Box 131, York, Pa. 
We also make Engines and Bollers, Sew Mills, Tnreshers, eto, 


a co, INCREASED APPLE PROFITS 
Sprays Quickly— BR 
Sprays Thoroughiy— 


You can cover up to seven rows ata 
time with a CROWN Trection Sprayer. 
The whee!s are adjustable to wide 
or narrow rows. The powerful Goulds 
two cylinder pump produces a mist-like 
spray that envelops al! parts of the plants. 
The sprayer is equipped with pressure 
gauge and relief valve. 
Write today for catalog. 

































Crown Mfg. Co. 
115 Wayne St. 
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VEGETABLES 4 [> ao Get my price on planta 


PLANTS—Best Everbearing. Al 
STRAWBERRY standard June fruiting varieties. 
i} t id, and 
| special price on large oruers. . E. FIELD, Sowell, N. de 
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work of 


the 


When There’s More Than Wanted 


wonder if the our 
through 
the standard of pro- 


luction and sale 


I often 
Holstein friends, 
to muke milk 


league, 





will not in the 
end become a 
boomerang and 
react on the 
dairy business 

it whol One 
does not need to 
argue to con- 


vince himself or 
unyone else that 
o> milk is pret- 














ty thin stuff. 
like Holstein 
cows and have 
bred them for 
H. E. Cook 3 years, and 
they are our 
great commercial dairy cows today, 
und yet during the most of these JO 
years we have either had a Jersey 
cow for our own use, or had enough 
high testers to give a 4% average for 
the herd. I don't like 3% milk, and 
our family likes it even less than I 
do, and other people who use milk 
ure not particularly different. 

A lot of city people who do not 
know the milk business honestly be- 
lieve that all low grade milk has been 
skimmed, and some of it no doubt 
has, but it is not good business to aim 
to get even with the dealers by pro- 
duc ing as poor stuff as possible. This 
plan as surely lessens consumption as 
the sale of any low grade food prod- 
uct lessens its use, It is normal and 
natural for human beings to like good 
food, and no matter if it does cost 
more they will find a way to buy it 
at a higher price and use more of it. 
I am willing to do my share in lam- 
basting the dealers and the govern- 
ment, but I learned long ago that 
fooling myself, and I have tried it a 
good many times, is even worse than 
being cheated by someone else. This 
is because the great human law of 
defense gets in and throws up a 
barrier against the other fellow, and 
we are certainly fooling ourselves 
when we fail to see that low grade 
milk and the production of three 
quarts where only two quarts are re- 
quired ure the solution of the present 
nd future milk troubles. 

The league officials, and I speak 

m a personal acquaintance, are an 
ible, conscientious body of men, and 
’ they are carrying a burden of 
tryin o do tl ry opposit rom 

t ¢ I other I oducts oO I nu- 
turer nder tl n, nd during 

? } tory ha earn 1 to dé - 
n y, to down prod ion when 
the markt pric \ ne pr ible 
N only is the 1 makin in up- 
} ht, but 1 ’ other e well 
ntentic eopl ure rein the 

( cereal grain ind by- 
produc prices, the production of 
more milk and a price rai plan 
when there is a surplus beyond the 
narke demand. Almost any other 
body of manufacturers would sit down 
together and find out by analysis 
W t the key to the problem was. 

Let us get right on this business 
now, while this splendid organization 
is in force and can do almost any 
worl thin that it wants to do. 
If the buy the whole milk handling 
busine ‘ the country he real prob- 
ems of overproduction would stare 
thern in the face t doc now The 
feeling that the dairy b ne of the 
country would be ruined if we had 
pay less cows is ; ridiculous as to 

that agriculture is decadent be- 
( e only one-third of our popula- 
ion is directly interested, here 
formerly more than one-half was on 
1 \ few principles only are in- 
volved in a tisfactory settlement of 
the dair problems. Twenty per cent 
] milk produced by 25% to 30% less 
COM of higher grade, made from 
-produced feeds, simple and easy. 
Why not try it? 
Let us not forget at this season of 


the year that the weeder or smooth- 
ing harrow is our best friend, if used 


Handle 
Talks 






in time. I was a long time learning 
that these tools prevented weeds, but 


I could get along 
now and ideally prepare land and 
take care of it with four tools: a 
plow, a disk harrow, a smoothing har- 
row and two-row cultivator. Plow 
the sod 6 to 7 inches deep, disk it 4 
inches deep, replow it 7 or 8 inches 
deep, disk if necessary for a grain 
crop, otherwise plant corn or potatoes 
the furrow, and begin the 
use of smoothing harrow; if for grain, 
use smoother before drilling. This 
simple method will make for good 
crops and at a minimum cost.—T[H. F. 
Cook. 


did not kill weeds. 


directly on 


American Guernsey Club Meets 


The annual meeting of the Ameri- 
can Guernsey cattle club was held in 
Chicago Wednesday, May 15, and 
marks another year of progress of 
the Guernsey breeders. 

Pres Robert Scoville reported a 
gain in the number of registra- 
tions of cattle this year over last 
During the year a census of Guern- 
seys was taken. It was found that 
there are {0 bulls and 38,643 cows, 
or a total of 48,605 pure-bred Guern- 
seys were reported alive. This 
showed an inrcease of 183% over the 
census taken in 111. 

“The largest number of certificates 
written in the advanced register in 
any one year was issued this year,” 
said Mr Scoville. “These 1267 rec- 
ords show an average yield for all 
the classes, of 9301.8 pounds of milk 
and 46S pounds of butter fat.” Some 
the for Guern- 
sey cattle were more 
emphasis upon a straight back and 
good forequarters of the udder. 

Rules to govern the conduct of all 
public auctions of Guernseys were 
discussed and a uniform set of regu- 
lations sepcifying terms of sales will 
be drawn up by the executive com- 
mittee. 


—- 
rn 


seore card 
made, placing 


changes in 


Jersey Leader Condemns 7-Day Test 

W. D. Munn, president American 
Jersey cattle club, who attended the 
Guernsey meeting pointed out the defi- 
ciencies of the seven-day test. “The 
greatest menace to the dairy industry 
is the seven-day test,"” he said. 

“The milk produced in such a 
record is a drain on the cow, coming 
from her guts and bones. It is dis- 
honest, and the agricultural colleges 
should be brought to realize their 
responsibility in encouraging the 
seven-day test. It puts a false valu- 


ation on the cow. It is discouraging 
to farmers who cannot approximate 
the high seven-day records of milk 
and estimated butter fat produced 


without conditions highly artificial to 
produce a short-time stimulation.” 
The elected are: Robert 
Scoville of Connecticut, president; W. 
D. Hoard of Wisconsin and G. E. 
Tarbelt sof New York, vice-presidents; 


officers 


W. H. Caldwell of Peterboro, N H, 
secretary and treasurer, E. T. Gill of 
New Jersey and S. M. Shoemaker of 


Maryland, new directors. 


Cost of Green Feed—Federal poul- 
try experts have found that sprouted 
oats fed as green feed to hens con- 
fined in yards costs about 1 cents per 
hen a year and 1 cent per dozen eggs. 
This does not include charges for la- 
bor and equipment. In the experi- 
ments the hens ate an average in one 
year of 1.3 pounds oyster shell and 0.7 


pound grit, costing together about 1 
cent per hen. 


Provide Dust Bath—While_ the 
weather is still dry, poultrymen should 
store away several barrels of road dust 
to be used in the duck boxes during 
the winter months. 


\ Capon Will Make more meat than 


a cock on the same feed, and usually 


brings nearly three times the price. 


Poultry stocks of northern Italy, 
Belgium, Russia and  Servia are 
practically exhausted. — [Edward 


Brown, London. 
Mention A A When You Write, 
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The Heart of 





The Milking Machine 


*THE pulsator is the 

heart of any milK- 
ing machine. It con- 
trols and regulates the 
action of the teat cups on the 
cow’s teats. 

A man with a weak heart would 
not be accepted for military service. 
You should not accept any milkin 
machine with a weak heart. The 
Perfection has the heart of an 
athlete. His heart beats are strong 
and steady. He can stand lots of work 
and thrives on it. The Perfection puls- 
ator is simply a piston working back and 
forth in a brass cylinder, no cog wheels, 
weights, levers or “clock work.” It does 
not easily get out of order, and with 
ordinary care it should outlive any 
other piece of machinery on the farm. 
The Perfection milks as the calf does, 
with a gentle suction, a downward 
squeeze, followed by a period of com- 
plete release. The pulsator can be in- 


stantly adjusted to suit either a hard or 
easy milking cow. This point is a very 


Perfection Manufacturing Company 
2111'East Hennepin Ave. 


PERFECTION 


important one. Not all cows milk alike 
and the Perfection recognizes this fact 
The action of the Perfection on the 
cow’s teats, which is nature’s way, and 
the possibility of adjusting the machine 
to suit different cows are two of the map 
peints in which the Perfection excels 
other milking machines. 
Newman Bros., Elk Grove, Cal., write, 


“As. you know we produce certified 
would net be allowed to use 
would injure a cow’s teats or i 
affect the bacteria count. We ha, 
by machine for about two years « 
faction to all concerned, including 
man with ordinary intelligenc« oi 
machine what it required three men 
old way. We would convict 
either philarthropists or fools wer: 
to the old way. We are familiar y 
of milking machines and have tr 






we to gO beck 
th most Diakes 
cd oUt several 


them. The Perfection is super 1 several re. 
spects. First: Both suction and squeeze cap te 
changed instantly and adjusted to the individyy 
cow. This is a mighty good thing. as any milk 
ought to know. Second: The Perfection will mix 
more cows in a given length of | Third: The 
Perfection pulsator is more has fewer 
wearing parts and is easier t just. Fourth: 
The teat cup rubbers last much longer than o 
one other machine which we tried I cannot m- 
derstand the dairyman, who, modern in every m 
gpect, will go on milking by hand when he cond 
cut expenses and make dairying more attrectin, 
to say nothing of sanitation, by using a Pete. 
tlon Milking Machine. When we need more milk. 
ing machines, the order is yours.” 

Write for free illustrated catalog. It contain 


valuable Information. 


Minneapolis, Mina, 


MIiLKER 
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_For Calf Scours 





Clean and Clear 


to run through your entire 

The fess of one calfis bad 
spreads—as it will unless checked. 
your profits lost. 


ternally B-K kills the 
telieves irritation, B- 





warded *. . 
Gold Medal FREE BULLETINS: Send for complete information—“Spe 
Pan.-Pac. Expo, cial trial offer” and our calf bulletin No. 136, 


B-K treatment is saving many ealves. 
x with serious losses. 


ermsinthe mouth, throat and 
may be given freely in 


If your dealer dees not have B-K, send us his name. 


R-t 


Scouring calves indicate a germ infection that is lay 
i] 

bat nothi pee ty be loss when the inbectes 
An b io buildiog up your herd is wasel= 


gestive tract, beals iotlamed membrassg, 


Leading breeders testify that B-K stops scours. It is pate in killing germs. Whenused le 
w 


Genera! Laboratories 
2624 Se. Dickinson, St 
Madison, Wis., U.S.A 








MINERAL'SS 
HEAVEXars 









Booklet ih) 
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we HEAVES 


WEGLECT 
WIII Ruin 

$3 Package 
guaranteed to give 


/ 


Your Horse 















satisfaction o 
ego. 1 money retunded 
$1P; sufficient 
SEND TODAY for ordinary cases. 
AGENTS 4 tyPostpald on receipt of price 


WANTED ey Write for descriptive booklet G3 
MINERAL HEAVE REMEDY CO.,451 Fourth Ave., Pittsburg, Pa 





YOU CAN'T CUT OUT 


A BOG SPAVIN, PUFF OR THOROUGH- 


A B PIN, BUT 


TRADE MARK REG.U.S. PAT. OFF. 
will clean them off permanently, and 
you work the horse sametime. Does 
not blister or remove the hair. $2.50 
per bottle, delivered. Will tell zen 

ree. 


more if you write. Book 4 R 
W F. YOUNG, P. 0. F., 379 Temple St. SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


: 7 | Start Raiging 
$$$ in Pigeons! Squabs for 
Market or Breeding Purposes. Make 
big profits with our Jumbo Pigeons. 
We teach you. Large, free, illus- 
trated, instructive booklet. 
PROVIDENCE SQUAB CO., Dent. C., Providence, R. t. 











DEATH TO HEAVES!§MEWTONS 


PER AND (/ROIGESTION C 
Cures ! vy correcting te 











grsuon. 
Colic, St etc. Beat Caw 
ditioner und Worm Ey 
eller. 26 carssale. Three 
% \\ arge canes guaranteedie 
cure Heaves or money refunded, T 
Ist or 2nd can often cures. §.60 and $1.10 » > csuat dealert 


er prepaid by parcel post. Booklet fre 
THE NEWTON REMEDY COMPARKY, Told Ob 
a_i 


When you 
want a book 


on Field, Orchard and Garden 
Crops, Soil Fertility, Dairy Farm 
ing, Live Stock Raising of 4° 
other subject pertaining to Farm 
ing or Rural Affairs, write to u 


We publish a long list of soles 
books which abound in helpful st at 
and money-making ideas. We will Cooks 
answer all questions pert to oo 
or suggest courses of readi to any 





—, 














interested. We can help you. Write er 
t for our new 
CaTALoG Free. Send for © 136 pages, 


elaborately illustrated catalog. : 
5 x 8 inches, containinz detailed aero 
tions of upward of 500 practical TN ee 
books covering every phase or soem 
This will be mailed on application. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
315 Fourth Avenue, New York, No 


' 
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_ The Milk 
| Situation 





ie 





ay — aut) QQU0NU0CU00OOOUOUQUAUAGUEYUUUUUE SUEUR 


ea . = . later on to recoup farmers when a 
: Milk Distributing Station surplus accumulates, if such ever 
| A, H. PULVER again does accumulate. Furthermore, 
A central m ilk distributing station, consumers ought, after all, to pay for 
, one of the first organizations of its surplus losses, certainly not the pro- oH! fa 
, kind to be attempted in this country, ducer. tals l 
. i¢ projected in Corning, N Y. Its The May price for milk in the re-| | tit 
ilk alike affairs will be administered by a tail trade for May was 12% cents per i i 
his fact, $9,000 company, the shares of which quart and 7 cents per pint for grade 
' On the will be sold to milk producers and B bottled milk. Wholesale dealers 
ay, and consumers at $10 per share, The charged milk stores 12 cents a quart 
we voting power of the shares is to re- and 6™%*cents per pint for grade B 
© man main in the chamber of commerce to milk, which leaves a profit to the re- 
xcels prevent selfish interests from getting tailer of % cent for each bottle sold. 


mpany 3 
qmtrel of the company. The com June Prices and Freight Rates 





'» Write; y proposes to save the consumers c 72 page catal 
ae ad pen $75,000 a year in milk bills The following prices, according to . iled — 
ine tas hedule of freight rat dered b ae er ee 
> adversely and at the same time to pay the pro- Schedule o reig rates or lere vy 
a ducers of milk the rate fixed by the Interstate commerce commission now 

Satis. in effect, are for 100 pounds of milk, 


Dairymen’s league. 


In Monroe county, N Y, the farm testing 5% butter fat and classified 4 
bureau is conducting a pig raising When pasteurized as grade B milk, as e2 oO ing 


contest for children, to run until Pasteurized. Four cents per 100 
November 10. Four prizes have been pounds are added for each one-tenth 
offered, as follows: hog og of $8 of 1% increase in butter fat. This is no time for “cream slacker ” separators or 
to the contestant making the greatest —F reight———_, Prices June, * ° ° 
profit; second, $5 to the one whose | Miles 49-at cam 100 by 109 ta wasteful methods of skimming milk. 
" $ Fy J r Coceccseces 0.155 0.182 2 
pig shows the greatest gain in weight; “)" ",, ‘ 7 
third, $3 to the one keeping the best 1.93 With butter-fat at present prices and the Food 
record, and the fourth, $2 for the best 1189 Administration begging every one to stop waste, “cream 
composition of not more than 500 1.88 ker” thods of ski ° ilk t 
words, describing the project as car- x slacker” methods of skimming milk must go. 


ried on by the individual. In addi- 
tion, there is a general sweepstake 
prize of $15 offered to the boy or girl 
showing the best results in the four 
classes. 

The Wyoming canning factory will 
resume operations this year. Con- 
tracts have been ngade with the grow- 
ers, the principal item being peas, of 
which there will be 200 acres planted. 
In the Sodus district some attention 
will be given this, year to the produc- 
tion of turnip seed. Nearly 100 acres 
have been planted on contract with 
sed houses. Among the more ex- 
tensive growers are Arthur J. DeMay, 
18 acres; Dayton S. Lester, 10; Jacob 
Tack,10; Edgar CC. Mitchell, nine; 


85 Whether you are trying to get along without any 
82 cream separator or using an inferior.or partly worn-out 
‘81 machine, you are wasting butter-fat and losing money. 


iy Get a De Laval and 

: save ALL your cream 
Viewed from every standpoint—clean skimining, 

ample capacity, ease of operation, freedom from repairs, 


durability—there is no other cream separator that can 
compare with the De Laval. 


Order your De Laval now and let it begin saving cream for you right 


— 
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Isaac Wagemaker, six; John Negus, 67 

five; Lewis P. Stell, four; John Buer- ps4 away. Remember that a De Laval may be bought for cash or on such 

man, three; George H. West, three; 66 liberal terms as to save its own cost. See the local De Laval agent, or, 

Jay Goodnow, three, and Walhizer 4 if you don’t know him, write to the nearest De Laval office as below. 

Brothers, two. 64 
hat is libel 64 

aes “| THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR COMPANY 

ne inhectea ilk . P 
- eague Prices for June Milk 165 Broadway, New York 29 E. Madison St., Chicago 


Milk farmers will be up against it 
—" on June production. The price fixed 
ce mbrentg is $1.80 per 100 pounds in the i-”)- 
mile zone for 3% milk. This low 
price will not meet cost of produc- 
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59 





540 t oe ° 

ton. The Dairymen’s league, how- The price the producer is to re- 
ever, was in a position where they ceive is ascertained by learning the 
could not help themselves. The low freight rate per can on milk from his 
Price fixed for May milk in the Chi- railroad station to the New York Police 
cago territory gave the condensaries terminal. Then find the nearest rate Buys the New Butterfly =e : Tate. deliveries this year. 





SILOS tytuyinenow 
Lumber is hard to get and price is climbing 


higher. Liberal Cash and Early Shipment Dis- 
Take no chances on 


Junior No. 2. Light run- 










































































in that region such a great advan- per can in the above schedule, and on ning, easy cleaning, close ci 2S 2S Ge 
a over eastern condensaries that a the same line with this will be found yy Sy 8 - = a oe See 
— upheaval was threatened. the league price for 3% milk, delivered fects fe alco fn ve larger sic up to No’ l tae Gt ng yh hy 
is is the trouble of having several at the station. ‘These prices are for a alli i ng he 
milk commissions in different terri- New York city and markets not 30 DAYS" FREE TRIAL crs" what it saves " sve New—Write New. 
a fn cream. Postal brings Free catalog-folder and“ Prey mn Save Now—Write Now. 
tories meddling with such a sensitive governed by special local prices. factory” offer. Buy from S172 Marchell Bivd.. chicase Pail GLOBE SILO CO. 
thing as milk. The trouble arose over £0. 2172 Marshall Bivd. : 6 Co es eee 
May prices—a difference of 65 cents " 
adh 100 pounds lower in the Chicago The Future of Live Stock DOR 
ail —e than in the New York terri- Every animal is needed’ All the 
o The Bordens refused to pay live stock America can produce will 
—— Ss , ; 
® prices set by the federal milk ~be in good demand for years. Our Continuous Open Door Front. 


‘ommission for May unless the June own views to this effect, frequently Passangees Ghent neice ettastes. 


Pas doors keep silage sweet. 


































ae . ss a § 
— — at $1.80. For June, stated herein, are reinforced by NE Anchorage system prevents “iM SSS Bh Size 8x 20 2 a $114. 18 
ore, this ‘4 rer’s lowing over. . “12x26 -2« « © « 209.60 
The Price will prevail. Hoover's recent address to the na- Write for folder. Order RIS! I] Other sizes in proportion. 
ee ederal milk commission tional milk show: earlg and save money. a GRIFFIN LUMBER co. 
t . r s : 
wi met in the latter part of May, “We will have to replenish the de- THE CREAMERY PACKAGE MFO. CO. | Fis B HUDSON FALLS, N. ¥. 
$ sap 
“y out taking action in any respect pleted herds of Great Britain and Eu- 845 Wet &., Retiond, W. | Ss a . : 
) l any point, adjourned. rope. We will need to supply the WW \ piel [f To 
i producers are, of course, won- Whole world. We must maintain the ~ De liv red FRE 
arden gs what effect the June price will present great potential strength of our You 
? arm: “ve upon prices to consumers. <A_ herds; if once lost, it cannot be re-es- = Your choice of 44 styles, colors 
comparis ’ : : and sizes in the famous line of 
- any the on of May and June prices tablished in a generation. The first |. WE “RANGER” bicycles, shown in 
*arme Sate Ws that farmers will receive 1.32 Teserve in meat and dairy products is Ss - Be he sar oll the ieclane 
& quart less for June milk than the maintenance of our herds. — charges from Chicago to your town. 
ae for May. ‘The federal. milk d 30DaysF s Free Trial2.°°. 
@ federal milk commis- a . ed on 
ference ‘ton allowed 9° . the vite! be you select, actual rid- 
MEET Silly to detiear cae Co ne Injury to Spine b SS, Sachse Set ore ene 
a su rs, 2 on! 1 
Cooks That is the sa i © consume One morning re cently T found one of ‘” get ourgreat new trial offer and 
ms gdh same prige for dis 7 ibu- my yearling heifers could not get up on » Factory - ~ Direct « To -Rider 
x us. tha dealers were allowed last her hind feet It is necessary to raise terms and pric 
° od January. i per oueey morning. She eats all right, TIRE LABIPS. HORNS ped, 
e It certain} but does not improve at all.—{[c. ee At 3 7 cl 
pages, i an iinly costs less to deliver milk New York. “ oe , Wonderful Money | >i at Tralt‘usual prices 9 ot 
escrip- n lay and June th te , é me ie F - ; Saving Fence Book. 150 |21¢ Per. Rod Up Siice cock WS oe end euch terms. 
nodera hence the 129 an in January; Tt is very probable that this heifer’s t Be oe aoa CTORY--FE FREIGHT A eae BO Sotey bet sexy come 
-ultusee 2 cents a quart less that back has been injured in some way, a AID. All heavy DOUBLE GAL» -_ a MEA Cycle Company 
. VANIZED WIRES. | 21c per rod up. ease Dept. 876 Chicago 


deal i 
rs will pay producers ought to 2nd unless there is a fracture she will 





Get free Book and Sample to te 





' be refle . ‘ K 
cted in t probably come all right in time, If Brown Fenc ire Co., eveland,0. 
NY, | 80 as to lead he price to consumers bones were fractured she could not aches ae ce Ww Y Wri be sure to mention 
WY HEE or elsa yO larser consumption, stand even after being lifted to feet. rangers, Farmers Ch hen You Write Our advertisers like. ta 
| N " Sta é ur adv ti 
® surplus profit as it ac- ake cocd care of her and feed plenty| BINDER TWINE ortticricices, Farmer Advertisers know whers. thair re 








ctumy 
- lates Should become available of good hay and grain. agents wanted. THEO. BURT & SONS, Melrose, Ohio. plies come from. 
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The new farm bureau recently 
organized in Schenectady county has 
now a paid-up membership of 2055 
farmers. Mr Clausen, the manager, 
has made a favorable impression, 
wnd much practical help for the 
members i been planned already by 
the bureau. These working plans 
have been outlined by Mr Clausen in 
several parts of the county Besides, 
many pruning demonstrations have 
been held. 

The H. B. Peck farm, consisting of 
220 acres in Florida township, Mont- 
gomery county, widely known in that 
und adjoining counties for its fine 
vineyard, has been sold by Mr Peck 
to Irving Humphrey, also of the same 
township. The farmers in Mont- 
xomery, Schoharie and Schenectady 
counties have finished sowing their 
oats. Because of the poor corn crop 
in those counties last year, there is a 
great scarcity of seed. 

In Ulster county, oats and onions 
are coming up nicely, as they were 
sown about a month ago. Corn is 
also coming up. Peach growers are 
much discouraged because in many 
cases at least ™% of the trees were 
winterkilled. Several also lost apple 
trees for 1 me reason. The potato 
acreage wi rreatly decreased ne- 
cause of loss sustained by 
gp last year A large percent of 
t rural nd village teaching pro- 
fession will le e tl work on com- 
pletion of their contr t for more 
paying line requirin the same 
amount of education The return of 
the old district system for schools is 
velcomed by i { of t 1e€ pe ople 
in « tern New At the present 
time there isa a d for men 
teachers in village and ity hools 
that cannot be supplied, many having 
rone through enlistment, draft, or to 
accept better monied po ons 

North Hannibal Grange 

At a recent joint meeting of the 
grange, farm bureau and Dairymen’s 
league held at North Hannibal grange 
hall with an attendance of 115 it was 
stated that in a recent survey the 
farmers of Hannibal are consuming 
over L0Q0 pounds of oleo a week, and 
thereby going directly ainst their 
own interests, by helping to swell the 
surplus of dairy products already ea- 
isting. Believing this condition to be 
quite general over the state, the fol- 
lowing resolution was therefore unani- 
mously adopted : 

Resolved, that w agree to refrain 
from the use of all brands of oleo, and 
that we ask the Dairymen’s league, 
New York state grange, the farm bu- 
renus to use their influence to secure 
the passage of similar resolutions, so 
as to relieve the problem of surplus 
milk. Farmers will see that they hold 
the situation in their own hands and 


should grasp it. The report was sub- 


mitted by Raymond Cooper, Fred W. 
Cole, A. F. Lockwood and S. R. Lock- 
wood. 

Chautauqua Co—A _ great acreage 
was put to crops this spring, although 
furm help is very scarce. Very littl 
buying and selling of milch cows. 

Tioga Co—A good many sheep are 
kept in this county. Lambs are plenti- 


ful and both lambs and sheep doing 
fine 

Co—Spring crops are mak- 
growth and looking fine 
much improved during the 
but much in need of rain 
There is a large acreage of oats and 
burley. Stock came through the win- 
ter in good shape. Farm help scarce 
and high in price Seed corn §$S p bu, 
seed beans $S to $10, $1.20, bar- 
ley $2.10, wheat $2.15. 

Rey Judging Contest—At the com- 
ing New York state fair prizes to the 
tune of $700 will be offered to farm, 
high school and college boys who 
judge live stock—horses, cattle, shecp 
and hogs. The contest is wholly edu- 
cational. Do your part by interesting 
the boys. For full information write 
Ee. S. Akin, {909 Ackerman avenue, 
N Y, who has the contest 


Genesee 
ing rapid 
Wheat has 
last month, 


oats 


Syrecuse, 
in charge. 
Essex Co slow in 
Good 
and 


Pastures were 
starting, but are now doing well. 
dairy cows are high in price 
sought after by buyers, but farmers 
hold on to their best cows Potato 
prices dropped as warm weather came 
on, and now there is but little call for 
old potatoes. Young pigs are S6 a- 
piece, eggs 35c p doz. 

Schuyler Co—Farmers are all done 
sowing but they are sowing quite 
in acreage of barley, more than has 
been ywn in this section for long 
time. The roads are in bad shape: not 
being worked this spring are full of 
ruts and stone. All meadows look 
rood Veal calves sell at 12c¢ p Ib, 
butter 45c¢ p Ib, eggs 34c p doz. There 
will be light acreage of potatoes put 
in tl year 


oats, 


Steuben Co—Not as 
planted as last vear. 
milking very good, 


many potatoes 
Cows are not 
and milk is not 





bringing a very good price. Hogs are 
scarce and selling at lic p Ib live 
weight. Prospects are for a good fruit 
season. There will not be many chick- 
ens raised this season as feed is high, 
eggs are 32c p doz . Many thanks to 
American Agriculturist for helping the 
farmer get rid of the township school 
law, which was a very poor law; our 
taxes are big enough now. 


OHIO ; 
Good Prospects Ahead 


PUELPS, FRANKLIN COUNTY, 0 

Oats are in tine healthy condition. 
Potatoes about the same acreage as in 
1917. The growth has been good; 
very few bugs on vines. The early 
planted corn has come up & to 90%, 
some even 100. There had been great 
pains taken to secure seed that would 
germinate. A larger acreage was 
planted than last year. Alfalfa, clover 


Il, WARREN 


and timothy are doing fine. The acre- 
age is large, fully equal to that of 
other years, and with good harvest 
weather there will be an abundant 
hay yield. 

There has been since May 1 plenty 
grass for pasturage. The great 
growth of grass has been a relief to 
dairymen. <A few farmers have pur- 
chased tractors for plowing, and now 


trac- 
are 


selling 
Farmers 


are very active in 
tors for cultivating corn. 


igents 


investigating, as labor-saving ma- 
chinery is much needed. The drafting 
of men into army service, and the 
ligh salaries paid by manufacturing 
establishments, and high wages paid 
in all public works, makes it almost 
impossible to get help on the farm. 
Fifty dollars a month, with board and 
bed, which is asked by some men to 
labor on farms, is a bigger price than 
farmers can afford to pay. Men who 
labor on farms have many advantages 
over those in other occupations. They 
generally have board and bed, the 
privilege of eating fruit free of charge, 
and use of horse and buggy at times; 
and as the time goes on they get pay 
on rainy days. Many rather inferior 
workers are taken in the present 
emergency. 

The prices for hay here in Ohio are 
being lowered: timothy $15 to $18, 
clover 39 to $10, alfalfa $10 as to 
quality. Many farmers who refused to 
sell hay at $20 to $25 a ton at barn or 

stack last winter, now are anxious to 
sell. Corn is in less demand, as also 


is oats. 


were 


and prices 
in April. 


are lower than they 
Many farmers who 
had potatoes buried and could not 
move them to market during the ex- 
treme cold weather last winter, are 
now selecting the largest and selling 
at (0) to 70 cents a bushel. 





Defiance Co—Local markets are as 
follows: Wheat $2.05 p bu, oats 70e, 
corn $1.75, rye $1.85, barley $1.25, 
hogs $17, butter 30c p Ib, eggs 29¢ p 
doz. 


NEW J JERSEY 


Monmouth Co—Everything looks 
well; grain late, but coming on, corn 
not coming up very good.*Hay $30 p 
ton, rye $30 corn $2 p bu. Cows $100 
ea. Pigs eight weeks old $7. Grass not 
food as usual. Not so many chickens 
hatched as last year. More potatoes 
planted than last year; old ones about 
gone at 7T5c p bu. 

Warren Co—Grain has picked up 
fine. Vegetables all looking very good. 
Dairymen are quite discouraged by the 
low price of milk. Some think churn- 
ing, with skim milk for pigs, woyld 
be more profitable. Many young fruit 
trees were girdled and killed during 
the winter by rabbits. 

Somerset Co—Farm 
vanced. Wheat, oats 
fine, but timothy meadows poor. 
Sweet cherries are a failure, but sour 
ones promise a full crop. Prospects 
for apples and pears good. Farmers 
are anxiously awaiting their nitrate, 
which is said to be in New York for 
shipment, but there has been a delay 
of a month on this pretext, and some 
are skeptical. 


MARYLAND 
Neighborhood Tractor 


MARYLANDER 


Farmers who are short of labor 
this season, and were unable to do 
any fall plowing, rejoiced in the boon 
of a neighborhood tractor that has 
expedited matters. The owner of the 
tractor plows for the farmers of 
Roslyn and vicinity at $3.50 per acre. 
His services were eagerly sought, and 
many crops are in and growing that 
might have been long deferred. 

Tomatoes are being planted largely. 
People who own large, black walnut 
trees are arranging to sell them. 
Wheat looks fair. Butter is selling 
it 5O cents a pound. eggs 45 cents a 
dozen, and pota > cents a bushel. 


work well ad. 
and clover are 


toes 65 





Caroline Co—Acres of wheat were 
Plowed down, and reseeded to oats 
and corn, both of which are looking 
food. Hay crops are especially good, 
although there is very little scarlet 
clover for hay. 
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PENNSYLVANIA 
Eastern Pennsyivania Notes 


OLIVER D, SCHOCK 

The state highway department re- 
cently issued license tags up to 300,- 
000, thus exceeding all previous num- 
bers since the automobile law was 
passed and approved. It is especially 
noteworthy to state that commercial 
trucks are becoming more generally 
used, and that truckers and farmers 
are buying motors freely for convey- 
ing their products to the markets and 
shipping points. In many sections the 
poor railway facilities made these in- 
vestments necessary. The auto truck 
prevents vast quantities of fruit and 
other perishable products from going 
to waste while in transit. 

Apple growers are threatened with 
a scarcity of empty barrels. The high 
prices of material and a scarcity of 
labor and the prospects for a large 
crop of apples all combine to create 
the scarcity of barrels, 

During May severe thunderstorm 
caused a large amount of damage in 
the rural districts. A number of large 
and valauble barns were struck by 
lightning and totally destroyed. Local 
mutual fire insurance companies pro- 
tected nearly all of the owners against 





heavy losses. 
Seed Buckwheat Wanted — The 
many inquiries for seed buckwheat by 






farmers have aroused the 
the state will again lead in 


ing of that kindsof grain. There® 
scarcity of seed and the burea sa 
markets is trying to locate «, ut of 
Last year there were 314.40 ou Dlies, 
buckwheat in Pa, and the — 
amounted to 5,570,000 bushelc ~ 
$8,681,000, a gain of over 10000 _ 
bus as compared with 1/17, 00 
Children’s Gardens — Ip ead 
7OS9 gardens by school c}; tareaing 
reported. All available plots in are 
suburbs have been utilized, A. 
number of gardens are on park Ja a 
and tracts connected with the ean 


department. 
Extending Sheep Raising —T} 


extensive effort in many years 
raising sheep has been tarted - 
Montgomery Co by Georg: Allen, in 
his Allendale ranch, near frig lgeport 
The first consignment of 4x) shee 
has arrived, and by the middle e 
June it is expected that there wij be 
several thousand sheep on the hills 
overlooking the Schuylkill ya lley, 
Hogs and Honey—Four thousang 


fewer cases of hog cholera 
year than the year before, 
the quarantine restriction: 


in Pa last 
bec ause of 


imposed, 
The losses are given at [}0St, The 
loss to the beekeepers of the state be. 
cause of the severe winter is given 
at $1,000,000, 90% of the bees having 
been killed or rendered useless j; 


some districts. 











Where our readers can find a quick market for 
anything and everything that any farmer or ot 


person may wish to sell, buy, rent or exchange or 
for securing help or finding work. 


Six Cents a Word 
Read by 625,000 People Weekly 


THIS DEPARTMENT is one of the most 
valuable in American Agriculturist. At & cost 
of only six ts @ word, you can advertise 
anything you wish to buy, sell or exchange. 

THE ADDRESS must be counted as part of 
the advertisement, and each initial or a num- 
ber counts as one word. Cash must accom- 
pany each order, and advertisement must have 
address on, as we cannot forward replies sent 
to this office. 

COPY must be f 
insertion in issue of the following week. 
tisements of “FARMS FOR SALE” or 
RENT” will be accepted at the above rate, but 
will be inserted in our REAL ESTATE MARKET 

NO BLACK-FACED TYPE or display of any 
kind will be allowed under this head, thus 
making a smal] adv as noticeable as a large one. 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
315 Fourth Aveé., New York City 










received Friday to guarantee 
Adver- 
“TO 











SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 


1,500,000 CABBAGE PLANTS (fleld-grown) ready 
now—Early Jersey Wakefield, Early Summer, Charles- 
ton Wakefield, Enkhuizen Glory, Copenhagen Market. 
All Head Early and Succession, $1.50 per 1000, 5000 
for $7, $13 per 10,000, $1 per 500; re-rooted, $2 per 
1000. 500,000 tomato plants (fleld-grown)—Barliana, 
Chalk’s Early Jewel. Matchless, Success and Stone, 
$2 per 1000, $9 per 5000, $1.25 per 500. (Ready 
May 20 to July 1.) 200,000 transplanted tomato 
plants—Earliana, Chalk’s Early Jewel, Matchless, 
Ponderosa and Stone, $6 per 1000. ‘Transplanted egg 
plants—Black Beauty and New York Improved, $10 
per 1000, $1 per 100. (Fine plants.) Potted tomato 
plants ready now (shipped in square paper pots)— 
ERarliana, John Baer, Bonny Best, Chalk’s Early 
Jewel, Matchless, Ponderosa, Globe and Stone, $2 per 
100, $19 per 1000. Potted egg plants—Black Beauty 
and New York Improved, $2.25 per 100, $20 per 1000. 
Potted pepper plants—Ruby King and Chinese Giant. 
$2.25 100 Notice—Potted plants shipped by 
express only. All other plants can be shipped either 
by express or parcel post. Henderson’s Snowhall 
cauliflower plante (fleld-grown). $3 per 1000; _re- 
rooted, $4.50 pe> 1000. Fine plants, grown from best 

. Sweet potato plants, $2.50 per 1000, $1.40 per 
500. Send for free list of 5-7 vegetable plants and 
Met of satisfied customers. PAUL F. ROCHELLE, 
Mendham Road, Morristown, N J. 





CABBAGE. TOMATO, CAULIFLOWER and ers 
Plants. 2.000.000 cabbage plants (fleld-grown)—All 
Head Early, Succession, Copenhagen Market, Sure- 
head, Flat Dutch, $1.25 per 1000; 5000, $6. Re- 
rooted plants (mass of fine new roots grown on 
them). $1.80 per 1000: 500, $1. Danish Ballhead. 
“No 5.” $1.50 per 1000. Re-rooted Danish, $2 per 
1000; 500. $2.25. Parcel post or express. 500.000 
tomato plants (fleld-grown)—Chalk’s Earle Jewel, 
peceeea, Matchless. Stone, $1.80 per 1000: 5000, $8. 


Re-rooted plants, $2.50 per 1000: 5000, $11.25; 500. 
$1.50. Parcek post. Potted tomato and egg plants 
(shipped in square paper pots)—Earliana, Bonny 
Best, Stone, Matchless and assorted. $2 ner 100: 
1000, $19: 50, $1.25. Express. Snowball cauli- 
flower (feld- -grown). We make a great specialty of 
Snowball cauliflower plants. We begin sowing seed 
outside about April 1, and sow about every five days 
to have a supply of plants constantly on hand. $3 


per 1000; 500. $1.75. Re-rooted plants. $4.50 per 
1000: 500, $9.40. Parce) post. Plant_list free. 
F. W. ROCHELLE & SONS. Chester, N J. (20 


years vegetable plants exclusively.) 





PLANTS POSTPAID—Asters, cauliflower, sweet 
potato, celery, tomatoes, four dozen, twenty-five cents; 
hundred, forty-five cents: thousand, three dollars. 
Cabbage, beets. lettuce, five dozen. twenty-five cents; 
hundred, thirty-five cents: thousand, $1.75. Peppers, 
egg plants, dozen, twenty cents; hundred, one dollar 
twenty cents Safe delivery guaranteed. GLICK’S 
PLANT FARMS, Smoketown, Pa. 


STRAWRPRRY PLANTS—FEarliest, latest. largest, 
Most productive varieties. including the everbearing. 





Also raspberry. blackberrye gooseberry. currant, grape 
plants. fruit and ornamental trees, shrubs. Shipped 
prepaid. Catalog free. HARRY L. SQUIRES, Good 


Ground. N Y 











3.000.000 FINE FRLD GROWN cabbage plants, six 
1 pos 


varieties, 500. $1.2 000, $2, tpaid. Express. 
$1.25 thousand: 10. 100. $8.50. Tomato, collard and 
potato plants also Well packed; shipped anywhere 


promptly. TIDEWATER PLANT CO, Franklin, Va. 





CABBAGE, CAULIFLOWER, tomato. pepper, beet. 
brussels sprouts, celery, asparagus, egg. lettuce, onion, 








rhubarb, horsaradish, sweet potato, parsley _ plants. 
Mail or express prepaid. Catalog free. HARRY L. 
SQUIRES, Good Ground, N Y. 
By ye CAULIFLOWER, BEETS. lettuce, pep- 
per, egz. tomato, onne plants, ready for field. Send 
for price list. SCHMIDT, Bristol. Pa. 
ha BUCK WHBPAT—$2.40 per bushel. Cash with 
F O B Fishkill Plains. VAN WYCK & 
STRINGH AM. Wappingers Falls, N Y. 








SEEDS AND } NURSERY ‘STOCK 


COW PEAS at three to three fifty yer } ashe): 
beans at $6.00 per bushel, direct from farm ord 
dress J. E. GOSLEE, Stockley, D ; 


SWEET POTATO PLANTS, Te ¢ ured, 
HARRY SQUIRES, Good Ground, N = 


EGGS AND POUL TRY 


TOULOUSE GEESE “EGGS, $2.50 rer six, 
LIAM KETCH, Cohocton, N Y. 


WHITE LEGHORN 
City, Pa. 


SO MANY ELEMENTS enter mto tne 
eggs by our advertisers and the hatc! 
our subscribers that the publishers of this; 
guarantes that eggs shipped shall reach the 

















CHICKS. Ne! 

















broken, nor can they guarantee the t 

We shall continue to exercise the 

allowing poultry and egg advertisers ‘. use this paper, 

but our responsibility must end with that, 
LIVE STOCK 

FOR SALE—Registered O I C ; Silver strain, 
both any $14.00 each. Eight we: ALBERT 
STEPHENS, Tower City, Pa. 

THOROUGHBED CHESTER WHITE PIGS fer 
sale. Priced to sell. ALLAN R. MORTON, An- 
ville, N. Y. 

HIDES 

LET US TAN YOUR HIDE—Cor, horse, of calf 

skins, for coat or robe. Catalog cn r Ce 





CROSBY FRISIAN FUR CO, Rochester, N } 
STANCHIONS 


CRUMB’S STANCHIONS are 
the purchaser. They are shipped s 
the buyer’s stable. They are right. Senc 
WALLACE B. CRUMB, Box A, For 


[OUR HELP BUREAU 


A Meeting Ptase for Employers and Emplovers 
n farms or In homes 





guarantee 
ject to 





DO YOU NEED FARM “HELP? We have many 
able bodied, young men, mostly without farming 
experience, who wish to work on farm If you need 


@ good,. steady, sober man, write for an order blank 
Ours is a philanthropic organization, 
charge _ employer or _ emplovee. 
AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY, 173 Su 
New York City. 














MALE HELP WANTED 
WANTED IMMEDIATELY—F 





armers, men, wenKn, 
18 or over. Thousands governm war jobs. a 
month. Easy clerical work. Cc tion su 
ficient. Write for list positions 





INSTITUTE, Dept RB 40, Rochester 


AGENTS WANTED 


interests of 
% _whol le or pat 





WANTED—Agents to Jook after 
American Agriculturist in your localit; 


time. Liberal commission and a permanent positon 
When writing, send names of two or three tose 
or professional men for reference. Acciress Ageng 
Department, ORAN 315 Four’ 


GE JUDD COMPANY, 
Avenue, New York City, N Y. 





Where the readers of American Agricu!turist os tu. 
sell, rent, or exchange their farme, farm lanct, 
or other real estate 


YOUR CHANCE is in Canada 
business opportunities offer you indct 
lands $11 to $30 an acre; irrigated 
Twenty years to pay; $2000 Ioan in 
ready-made farms. Loan of live 5s 
age under twenty cents an acre; no. 
ments, personal property or live stocs 
churches, schools, roads, telephones 
mate—crops and live stock prove it 
ers’ fare certificates. Write for free 
CAMERON. General Superintendent 
Canadian Pacific Railway, 517 Ninth Av 
Alberta. 


150-ACRE WATERFRONT FARM 
age, sacrifices. Wood and timber ¢ 
$2000. 60 acres level, productive t 
ture, 75 fruit trees, 8-room 2-story ' 
and two porches, shutters, painted 
Telephone, fine shadg, enjoy fishing 
boating off your own sbore on r oO 
Immediate possession. $4500. part dov 
village farm for $2500 shown san e 
34 Strout’s Catalog: coor m ailed 
STROUT a AGENCY, Dept 1096 
New York, 


1000 ACRE RANCH in New York 
dous bargain for this one-thousand 2cr 
cation; produced over $12.000 last Feat 
story, 48-room house, 40x200 barn. -' 
300 acres of timber, 2 tenant houses one 
garage, 6000 maple trees. Possession v 
including stock, tools and cro ps and 

greatest opportunity offered. $25 an 
Write PERRY FARM AGENCY, 
for other b«rgaine. 
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The Latest Markets 


GRAIN AND FEED TRADE 


WHOLESALE PRICES OF GRAIN 


LATCST a we . 
sTANDARD GRADES WITIL COMPARISONS 
cash oF -—Com—, -—Oats—, 

7 wis = 1917 1918 1917 


156 L57 -76 63% 





aoe 180 170% 81% .69% 

2. 151 1:58 .72% 165% 
BS nesses 1.52 1.55 .75% 67% 
Brneerc lis 155 151 .74 5y 





The whe: it harvest began in earnest 
Friday of last week in Tex, thence 
moving aoeee rapidly. Meanwhile the 
dept of agri has been holding a con- 
ference with state Tarm help special- 
ists at Kansas City, looking into the 
jJabor needs of farmers during the 
coming wheat harvest. It has been 

estimated that 30,000 to 50,000 men 
snoually follow the harvest from the 
south to the north. 

Eastern dealers in corn meal and 
corn flour hope to get some relief 
through the new ruling, which com- 
pels bakers to use 10% of corn meal 
jin all bread mixtures. The situation 
has bec! n described in earlier issues of 
American Agriculturist. Considerable 
auantitie es of corn meal, rye flour and 
barley pa r have been loaded for ex- 
stocks are more than ample 








port, yet ¢ ] 
for eastern requirements. Wheat 
four nominal: quotations in carlots 
to arrive in New York were $10.75@ 
11.20 for springs and 10.85@11.20 for 
winters. Yellow granulated corn 
meal quoted at 5.05@5.10 p 100 
lbs, White corn meal 5.25@5.30, corn 
grits °.29, feed barley 1.80@1.40 p 
100 Ibs. 

In corn speculative interest is re- 
stricted, although considerable trad- 
jing in J delivery, which last weck 
sold 2% tc lower and under $1.39 p 
bu at icago. Rains in parts of 
the corn belt have somewhat retarded 
the finishing of seeding operations. 
In the h market carlots were in 
fair demand, but export business 
rather indifferent. An undertone of 
fair confidence prevails so far as the 
general situation is concerned, and 
there is belief that the remainder 
of the test crop would all be 
wanted. Since July 1 about 34,000,000 
bus corn have gone abroad, against 
nearly 70,000,000 the same period one 
year ago. 

The food administration will insist 
on iner ed use of corn meal as a 
flour substitute in order to aid in re- 
lieving the trade congestion in corn 
meal. The new rule makes it neces- 
sary for kers to use at least 10% of 
corn meal in bread and rolls. Hith- 
erto th« ive had to use 25% of wheat 
substitutes, “using as little or as much 
corn meal as they desired. The new 
ruling ms: kes it compulsory to use 10% 
corn meal. Dealers are also required 
to sell 1% corn meal as part of the 
required bstitutes, the new ruling 
going into effect June 1. 

The price of coarse grains in all 
eastern trade centers has been de- 
pressed through the weaker tone in 
the wes At New York, No 3 yellow 


corn $1.80 p bu, No 3 white oats 30@ 


Sle, fcy lite clipped 82@ Sie. 
Oats traflie showed up well in 
volume, it not much support to the 


at any time, with crop reports 
practically all sections, 


market 
favorable in 


and har t now under way in the ex- 
treme south. Buying for eastern ac- 
count has fallen off, as the Atlantic 


Seaboard is well supplied with oats 
shipped here months ago. Buying for 
government account is small, but ex- 
porters are making inquiries, and fair 
amounts are going across weekly. 
Fair steadiness prevailed in the 
market for other cereals, rye receipts 
smaller and some export inquiry noted 


at the Atiantic seaboard. Recent trad- 
ing has heen around $2.p bu for No 2 
carlots New York and 1.90 at 
Toledo, hut no very marked demand 


at the top level. 


THE DAIRY MARKET 








CHOICE CREAMERY BUTTER PER POUND 
New York Chicago Boston 
1918. . 45 2 45% 
1917... 43 41 421, 
IMIG. . 32 29 i 
lv 30 29 3 
Butter 
The quality of butter reaching the 
freat distributing centers is showing 
“yg ent and consumption is large 
te Spite of relatively high prices across 
= a ! counter. Up to the close of 
= dealers preferred to push rapid- 





to consumptive channels, ar- 
m the creameries awaiting 
‘for cold storage stocks in 
The market has shown 
stability, both east and 
price tendency slightly 
trd. The export trade, not 
ieaatee riy large, although some rea- 
mater. oonerous sales have heen 
"ade for the allies for early ship- 


ment 





With a 





wait New York, trade showed liberal 
~aepl but buyers inclined to de- 


ight concessions, and these in 


many instances granted. Fancy cmy 
44@44%c p Ib, firsts and extras 41% 
@4314¢, state ‘dairy 41 @43c, packing 
stock 28@3lc. 

Cheese 

At New York, a fair demand for 
fresh cheese partly for army use at 
home and abroad, and this gave the 
market a firm tone. Fresh flats 2214 @ 
23%c p lb, old held flats 25 .@ Bie, 
fresh twins 22@ 2c, held twins 23% @ 
@ 29¢. 

At Boston, British govt purchases 
are sustaining prices of new cheese, 
these keeping down the supply. But 
on old goods market has taken easier 
turn, buyers not taking hold freely, 
and the desire to get stocks out of the 
coolers before June 15, makes for 
price cutting. At wholesale: N Y twins, 
old, choice 24@24%c p Ib 

At Utica, cheese prices unchanged at 
21\%c p lb, as a basis for settlement, 
and 21%c the curb ruling. The flow 
of milk is now at the flush and is of 
such high quality that it requires % 
lb less to make a pound of cheese. In- 
dications hereabouts that there will be 
a record hay crop, both in quantity 
and quality. 

At Watertown, N Y, cheese sales 
40,000 bxs at 21\\c p Ib. 


LIVE STOCK MARKETS 


LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR BEST OFFERINGS 
COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO 





Per 100 Ibs 


-—-Cattle-— 
1918 1917 


-—-Hogs-—, — Sheep — 
1918 1917 1918 1917 
40 $15.00 $14.75 $13.2 
5 16.25 85 2 
5 16.20 

15 «16.00 
7.15 15.95 


Chicago . 
New York 
Buffalo 

Pittsburgh 
Kansas City .. 









live 
shown 
and something 


At New York, and all eastern 
stock centers the markets have 
more or less weakness, 
of a reactionary tendency from 
high-price level long prevailing. 
in a way was a reflection of some 
sharp declines in the west, hogs, for 
example, selling in Chicago within the 
past few days at the lowest average 
in two months. Marketings of meat 
animals in the corn belt have been on 
a somewhat larger scale the past two 
or three weeks, and packers and ship- 
pers were inclined to force down 
prices. 

A top quotation an cattle at New 
York is per! ‘aps | $17.50 p 100 lbs, and 
unshorn lambs 23.50. At Buffalo hogs 
17.2.5@17.75, shorn lambs 12@1T.75. 
At Pittsburgh hog market 


the 
This 


lower at 
17.40 @ 17.65, <a? lambs 15@17, veal 
calves 12@15.2: 


GENERAL MARKETS 


Unless otherwise stated, quotations in all instances 
are wholesale. They refer to prices at which first 
hand receivers sell the produce from store, warehouse, 
car or dock. From these country consignees must pay 
freight and commission charges. When sold in @ 
smaller way to the jobbing trade and to retailers an 
advance is usually secured. Retail prices to actual 
consumers may be 20 to 50% higher. 
Applies 

At New York, arrivals from interior 
cold storage plants rather small, but 
ample, yet market fairly firm for best 
eating fruit. Baldwin S6.50@S8.50 p 
bbl, Ben Davis 4@6, Albemarle Pip- 
pin 7@10. 

Beans 

At New York, former dullness con- 
tinued, and this somewhat at the ex- 
pense of prices, under a small volume 
of business. Very little interest was 
manifested. Marrow beans $12.7>@ 
13.75 p 100 Ibs, pea and medium beans 
12@13, red kidney 12.50@14, white 


kidney 14@15.50, yellow eve 13.25@ 
13.75. Pinto beans, regarding which 


and 
are 


inquiry 
Col, 


there is more or less 

comment, grown largely in 
quotable around 1c p Ib. 
Dressed Meats 

At New York, trade centers in veal 

calves, these plentiful, prime to choice 


rt oy %ec p lb, common to fair 18 
Eggs 
At Boston, nearby hennery eggs 


keep closely sold up at 46@47c p doz, 
eastern extras 42@43c, fair to good 37 
@ 39e. 
Fresh Fruits 
At New York, receipts of straw- 
berries have increased so rapidly that 


prices are substantially lower with 
Md, Del, N J, ete, largely 8@16c p 


qt, N C blackberries 10@20c. South- 
ern peaches in moderate demand at 
$1.50@3.25 p carrier. 
Onions 

The onion deal of 1917-8 is now a 
thing of the past so far as the great 
northern producing states are con- 
cerned, such as Mich, Ind, Ill, 0. N Y¥ 
and Mass. The yield was a large one 
as noted in our special crop reports 
last fall. Consumption throughout the 
winter was liberal, but as outlined in 
these columns deliveries were exceed- 
ingly unsatisfactory, due to the cold 
weather, scarcity of fuel, congested 
retilroad conditions, ete. As a result 
dealers who carried over stocks, also 
many of the large producers with 
home storage, suffered heavy losses 
the past two or three months and are 
not overenthusiastic in looking ahead. 
The new crop from Texas is now very 
much in evidence in all northern mar- 


kets, and this puts the remnant of the 
old crop in the discard, more or less 
of the stock sprouting and inferior, 
and only sound goods commanding 
figmres as high at $1.50@2 p 100 Ibs 
in the leading distributing markets. 
At New York, former prices were 
shaded, owing to heavy offerings, old 
northern stock $1 @2 2 Pp 100 Ibs, Tex 
white and yellow 1.25@2 p cra. 
Potatoes 
The opening of June finds large 
quantities of potatoés still in growers’ 
hands in all northern states, The food 
administration claims much credit for 
its service in greatly stimulating the 
consumption of potatoes the past twu 
or three months. But producers fail 
to see where much benefit has come 
to them so far as prices are concerned 
even though the wider use of this 
splendid crop for food purposes has 
doubtless accomplished something de- 
sirable in the way of releasing more 
wheat for use of the allies. Potato 
prices in the country remain low, 
while retailers in the cities continue to 
go the limit in asking full figures. 
At New York, generous arrivals 
from the south, and some accumula- 
tion on track with market unsettled. 
Old potatoes in ample supply, yet firm 
when choice. New southern $3.0@6 
bbl, old 1.50@2.25 p 100 lbs, sweets 
25@3 p bskt, all sound stock. 


Poultry 
At New York, market unsettled, 
more or less of the receipts out of 
condition, choice poultry firm. Fresh 


* 569 


killed dry-packed turkeys 30@33c p 
Ib 1 w, heavy western fowls 33 @34Hc, 
Phila and L I broilers S@Mc, milk 
fed chickens from nearby points 39 @ 
Sic p lb d w, corn fed 33 @34c. 
Vegetables 

At New York, increasing 
noted of string beans, peas, 
sreen corn, etc; cabbage very cheap 
owing to heavy offerings. Asparagus 
$2.25@3.50 p doz bchs, string beans 
$1. Was p bskt, green peas §$1.75@ 
=), old beets $1.50@2 p bbl. carrots 
$1.25@2, parsnips $1.2,@2.25 
house cucumbers $1@1.25 Dp “doz Fla 
tomatoes $3@5 p carrier, swect “corn 
$2.50@4 p cra, new cabbage We @$1 p 
bbl, lettuce 50c@S1 p_ bskt, 


supplies 
southern 





, hote- 


The Cabbage Outlook so far as early 
varieties are concerned is quite uneven. 
New crop cabbage is moving north- 
ward from the extreme south, ar- 
though the Florida season is practi- 
cally over. From that state first three 
weeks of May something like 5700 cars 
had been shipped, or double the quan- 
tity of a yearago. Cabbage from Vir- 
ginia is moving rapidly to Baltimore, 
Philadelphia and eastward. Depart- 
ment estimates indicate something like 
40,000 acres under early cabbage with 
prospective rate of yield a shade more 
than 3% tons to the acre. The young 





crop down in Texas was seriously 
damaged last winter by unexpected 
freeze. 




















‘Live Stoc 
FIELD NOTES 


Live Sroca Ficco Reercsentarive 
ETHAN A. HUTCHINS 
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Hoed Farm Sale 


Don’t forget the Hood farm Jersey 
sale at Lowell, Mass, Saturday, June 
1, 1918, when they wili sell 85 co-vs, 
bred heifers, heifer calves, bulls and 
bull calves from the great Sophie 
19th of Hood farm family. The world's 
champion, Sophie 19th of Hood farm, 
produced in one year over 17,557 
pounds of milk and 1,243 pounds of 
butter; and in seven years authenti- 
cated tests, 91,869 pounds milk, 600 
pounds of butter. 

Among the offerings will be the 
sensational dairy and show cows, Lass 
89th of Hood farm, first prize four- 
year-old, and winner of special prize 
of $200 in gold for best female ex- 
hibited by breeder and owner. This 
great matron has produced in three 
years authenticated tests, 28,360 
pounds of milk and 2185 pounds 
butter. Sophie's Adora, the world's 
champion Jr_ four-year-old, with a 
record of 15,852 pounds milk and 1110 
pounds butter, is another of the great 
offerings of the sale. Sophie’s Agnes, 
whose record as a four-year-old is 
14,149 pounds milk and 1043 pounds 
butter, now on test, in four months 
has given 6367 pounds milk and 465 
pounds butter, and is likely to break 
the record this year. Sophie's Blanche, 
Sophie's Jewell, and other register of 
merit cows are in the sale. Three sons 
of Sophie 19th will be led into the 
Tring; the highest bidder takes his 
choice; the other two remain at Hood 
farm. In all there will be 20 daugh- 
ters and four sons of the phenomenal 
breeding bull, Pogis 99th of Hood 
farm. And also 20 daughters of 
Sophie 19th’s Tormentor, another 
great breeding son of the world’s 
champion cow.—[E. A. H 


Two-Year-Old Record 


Harry Gates of Canton, Pa, owner 
of Crestmont Holstein herd, sends us 
word that they have just made an of- 
ficial record on a senior two-year-old 
daughter of his herd bull of 28 
pounds butter from 627 pounds milk 
in seven days. Pretty fair, Harry, 
for a two-year-old.—[E. A. H. 


Holstein Records 


Malcolm H. Gardner, superintend- 
ent of the advanced registry Holstein- 
Friesian association of Delavan, Wis, 
writes: “The Holstein-Friesian cows, 
Leafy Dawn De Kol 112845 and Sunrise 
Hengerveld Caroline 137314, have each 
produced above 32 pounds fat in seven 
consecutive days. The former, whose 
sire is Sir Lilith Pauline De Kol 35727 
and dam Annie Mooney Pietertje 69312, 
freshened at the age of 10 years, three 
days and is reported as producing 
659.9 pounds milk containing 34.016 
pounds fat. The latter, whose sire 's 
Sir Hengerveld Barnum 49743 and dam 
Caroline Jucunda 73447, freshened at 
the age of eight years, eight months, 
one day, and is reported as producing 
736.5 pounds milk containing 32.040 
pounds fat. The former was bred by 
Bryon Barstow of Earlville, N Y, and 
the latter by Ralph Corbin of Bain- 
bridge, N Y, and they both are now 
owned by Abbott & Clark of Cortland, 


’ 











7 es With these production 1én- 
tioned, the former is the 34th cow to 
obtain place in the list of Holstein- 


Friesian cows with productions ex- 


ceeding 32 pounds fat in seven days, 
while the latter is the 35th cow inthe 
list. Computed on the S0% basis, the 
equivalent butter claimed for Leafy 
Dawn De Kol amounts to 42 pounds, 
and for Sunrise Hengerveld “Caroline 
to 40.05 pounds.—|[E. A. H. 
Booklict Dree 

Oliver Cabana, owner of the Pina 
Grove farm of Elma, N Y, a breeder 
of the registered Holstein-Friesian 
cattle, has written a little booklet en- 
titled, “Do Pure-Bred Holstein Cattle 
Pay?’ It carries a message that is of 


importance in the promo- 
interests of all farmers 


the utmost 
ting of the best 











and dairymen in the country. This 
booklet Mr Cabana is willing to send 
free of charge to anyone who writes 
for it.—[E. A. H. 

» 


'E FRANK COE'S 
Fertilizers 


1857-1918 


HE Business. Far- 

mers’ Standard for 
over 60 years, and more 
progressive than ever. 


Better Facilities, Bet- 
ter Goods. Ask fornew 
books on soils, crops 


and fertilizers. 
WE WANT MORE AGENTS 


Address Publication Division 


The COE-MORTIMER CO. 
51 Chambers St., New York 


SUBBIOIARY CF 


\ THE AMERICAN AGRICULTURAL CHEMICAL CO. j 


TRON AGE 


Farm, Garden and Orchard Tools 
Answer the farmer’s big questions, 
How can I canget my e 8 Sprayed 
when help is scarce? ow = 
tect my crops against bugs and 
blight? 


IRON AGE Zrction 


meets the need for a fast-working, bigh-pregecre field 
eprayer. Covers 4 or Grows—65 or 100 gal. tank. Write to- 
day for freebooxlet. 
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® Acg 6-7 Brattleboro, Vt. Purebred L 
Public Sale Reports Sse 82 Brpttlebors. Te ares LS 8 On. 
Holsteins Jerseys 
Juno 12 Cortland, N ¥. J. A. Teach. May 28 Brattleboro, Vt. Purebred L 8 8 Co. 
June 13, 14 peaaeocosia, ae S B. Stenea’s Gene. Ayrshires 
J 18. 19 Brattl o. Vt. re! r to 
Fone 19-20-21 Dixville Notch, N H. Balsams stock May 28 Cooperstown, N Y. Glimmerglen farms, 
far Dis I Ayrshire herd. 
June 24-25 Towat nda, Pa, Dispersal Hillcroft herd. June 1, 12 Worcester, Mass New England Ayrshire 
Geo Hill, Prop. Club. 
June 26 Hattie Id, Pa. Benninger’s 11th consign- Berxshires 
June Pat) Middlefield, O A. W. Green. June 27 Dalton. Mass Berkshire county breeders. 
CATTLE BREEDERS i 





READ! 


MU 


THINK! 








KING CHAMPION 
RAG APPLE 


The World’s Greatest Sire of 
Individuality, and his Owner, 
Greet You from this Column. 


KING CHAMPION RAG APPLE 
—the only bull in the world whose 


dam and sister average over 42 
Ibs. of butter at three years of age. 
KING CHAMPION RAG APPLE 


—the only 4o-lb. son of Rag Apple 
Korndyke 8th (the greatest bull in 


the world) to have sons and 
daughters 
KING CHAMPION RAG APPLE 


—the cause of the world’s great- 
est Holstein sale of 40-lb. blood at 
Walnut Crest Farms, June 27th 


and 28th. 


KING CHAMPION RAG APPLE 
will be represented at this sale by 
fifteen sons and ten daughters. 


KING CHAMPION RAG APPLE 
will be bred to more than one 
hundred high-class cows, which 


will be sold at this sale, including 


cows. 





four 30-lb. 


King Champion Rag Apple 


KING CHAMPION RAG APPLE 
will be bred to twenty A. R. O. 
daughters of King Johanna Segis 
Fayne (a 34 brother of the only 
50-lb. cow in the world), also in- 


cluded. 


KING CHAMPION RAG 
APPLE'S sons selling for $xz000 
or more, will be three 
years’ time for approved bankable 
notes, 1-3 payable each year. 


sold on 


KING CHAMPION RAG 
APPLE'S owner guarantee 
animal to be a breeder and 
free from tuberculosis. 


will 


every 


CHAMPION RAG 


the 


KING 
APPLE'S world’s 
greatest Holstein benefactor. He 
is the only man in the world who 
has offered you this golden op- 
portunity. 


owner is 





IIT 











Will Put You on the Map if You Buy 
His Blood 


June 27th and 28th 
Walnut Crest Farms 


A. 


R. R. Sta. E. Orwell, Ohio, on 
Penna R. R.; 40 miles north of 
Youngstown, Ohio, 30 miles south 
of Ashtabula, Ohio. 


INTL 





W. GREEN, Prop. 
P. O. Middlefield, Ohio. 


MQLUAUL ALICANTE NTA TA 














Flintstone 
Farm 


Breeders of— 
Milking Short-horn Cattle 
| Belgian Draft Horses 





Berkshire Swine 


' 
| Other Rei ords— 





Employes of Flintstone Farm have 
subscribed for $5,200 worth of Lib- | 
i erty Bonds, besides contributing 
il liberally to the Red Cross, Red Tri- 
\ angle and other war funds. 
{i Eight of our men are in the service. 


Two of them are already in France. 
Those still with us are carrying on 
the éxtra load placed on them will- 
ingly and cheerfully. 


Dalton 














HORSE BREEDERS 








Registered Percheron 
3-YR. OLD 


STALLION 


Color, dark gray. Sire, Imported Herault, 


No. 69839. Dam, Athalie, No, 69834. 
Perfectly sound and a good specimen. 
Passed inspection, and licensed by the 


N. J. Commission. Priced to sell. 


ALLAMUCHY FARMS 
Arthar Danks, Mer., Allamuchy, N, J. 
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POULTRY BREEDERS 





Hampton's Black Leghorn Chicks 


By Parcel Post. 
ry A gonw, weekly June Hy 18, 25. 


$i2 $6.50 per 50; 

DO You gnow THAT T The Black Leghorns fed = 
ten breedg represented at the Vineland Egg Layin 
Contest the past season with 48% egg yield. That 
they led for Jan., Feb., and March. That they are 
the best breed on earth. That the Famous Hampton 
Black Leghorn chick will please and satisfy you and 

into the best layer you ever had. That when you 

chicks of Hampton you get a square deal. Order 
your chicks now and get them when you want them. 
Safe delivery guaranteed. My free circular tells all. 
Write for it. A. E. ‘Hampton, Box A, Pittstown, N. J. 


Day Old Chicks 


Barron, - o W. Leghorn, Rose 
and S. I. Reds, B. Rocks. 
} U4, livable; from 
pure-bred, healthy, free 
Tange breeders. Safe 
delivery guaranteed. 


WESLEY GRINNELL, 
SODUS, N. Y. 


SINGLE COMB WHITE LEGHORNS 
Exclusively Barron Strain 
with egg records up to 274 eggs in one year. 3000 
breeders on free farm range, inoculated and free from 
lice. Now booking orders for baby chicks, March and 
April delivery. Capacity 10 to 12000 weekly. Kegs 
for hatching now ready in any quantity. Order well 
= advance this year, as demand will far exceed the 
supply. book, Profits in Poultry Keeping Solved, 
free with all $10 orders. Circulars free. 
EDGAR BRIGGS, Box 42, Pleasant Valley, N. ® 
TY? Silver, White and Colum- 
TIFFANY’S fax We hs 
each, $18 per 100. S&S. CQ 
SUPERIOR Reds and Barred Rocks, 
. 80 each, $15 per 100. 
CHICKS Pekin and Rouen duck- 
TE ut Pet out ioral 
. Parcel post prepai 
That LIV E Safe arrival guaranteed, 
Aldham Poultry Farm RR, 33, Phoenixville, Pa, 
EGGS Perfection Barred Rocks. These birds are 
- mated to produce best results. Exhibi- 
tion quality, $4 for 15 eggs, 3 settings. $10; utility, 
$2 for 15 eggs, $10 for 100. One mature bird from 
either setting worth more than cost of entire setting. Price 
list on request. Dr. Hayman, Box 10, Doylestown, Pa. 


Tom Barron S. C. W. Leghorn 
The World’s Champion pedigree layers, Baby chicks 
and eggs. 

CORTLAND, WN. Y. 




























DAY OLD CHICKS 


Heavy laying strain 8. C. White Leghorn 
orders now at $15 hi Bost. 
Scene alae” nent Bab 
RIVERDALE POULTRY FARy, 
McAllister, Prop., Cortiang, yy, Y. 


100,000 Chicks 4,2, 


eight oe varieties, 8c each and up, a 
charges paid to your P. O. Only $1.56 ae 

order, balance before we ship. Booklet sured wy 
KEYSTONE HATCHERY, * RICHFIELD, PA, 


TURKEY EGGS %3 


from large, selected M. Bronze, B. Req W. & 
and Narragansett, nine for $3.25, 15 ~ . 3, olland 
or express prepaid. Safe arrival guara Oy mal 
filled promptly. N.M. ent B Wet i 


REDS, 
H ICKS 22 i Leghorns. nocks, 
FREE Catalg 


F. HILLPOT. Box 28, FRENCHTOWN, W, 5 


F. E. 


























4 Hatched trem ¢ J 
season. The Deroy Taylor Co. Newent 


E G G S, .-4 thoroughbred Rocks, Wran dottes, 
Leghorns, Hamburgs, 13 for i. 

$2. Light mR, White Orpingtons, 13, $1.35 
a Silver Campines, 13, $1.50. Catalog, 36th 











year. 19 varieties. S. K. MOHR. Coopersburg, pg, 
————_. 

BABY CHICKS 2 £02" rst 1 
Varieties are the mos 

profitable ones to buy. Barred Rocks, Reds, Leghorn 
and Ancona. Special prices. Do it today : 


E. R. HUMMER & CO., Route I, Frenchtown, N, J, 











80 MANY ELEMENTS enter into tho shipping of 
eggs by our advertisers and the hatching of same same by 
our subscribers that the publishers of this paper cannot 
guarantee that eggs shipped shall reach the buyer yp. 
roken, nor can they guarantee the hate ‘hing of eggs 
We sball continue to exercise the greatest care in 





allowing poultry and egg advertisers to u = ae Daper, 
but our responsibility must end with th 





DAVID M. HAMMOND, - 
SWINE 


BREEDERS 








———_~=«& Box $3 


One-half Ton O. I. C.’s 


Sired by Schoolmaster, America’s Greatest Boar, 


Weighs 900 pounds 


CALLAWAY EDD, Grand Cogmaten of ag and Michigan, and 
the largest white boar in use in t 

CRANDELL’S WONDER, another grand  Champi on. 
2nd and Big Ty: 
Illinois, Missouri, Ohio and Michigan State Fairs. 


e count 


Also Abo 
Boar. Our Sows never met defeat in 1917at 


Write for CRANDELL’S Prize Hogs 
Cass City, Mich. 





FOR SALE—O. I. C. PIGS 


Born April 29, $12.00 each, at 6 weeks: two O I 
service boars, weight about 200 Ibs, at $32.00 each; 

Jersey bull calf, born April 13, well bred, at $28. bo 
All registered. A. J. FAUCETT, Dundee, N Y. 


BLUE RIBBON HERD 


LARGE YORKSHIRES 


Spring pigs o 


WM. BAHE, ONONDAGA HILL, NY 





Registered O. I. C and Chester White Pigs 
Dest strains, prices right. Have your orders booked 
now for spring delivery, to insure first choice. 

BUGENS P. BOG WAYVILLB. WN. Y. 


Big Type Berkshires 


Send for Utustrated circular 
Majestio Mammoth 229500, wt. 407 pounds at seven 
months, was bred and raised by me. Booking orders 
for eight to 10 wecks old Spring pigs at $20 each 


and up. 
Gc H. CARTER, Whitguern Farm, West Chester, Pa. 


LARGE BERKSHIRES AT HIGHWOOD 
SPECIAL—Fall farrowed boars, ready for service, 
weighing in breeding cendition 200 to 350 pounds at 
aix and seven months of age. A few that weighed 300 
pounds when six months old, from a sow that far- 
ae litters of 14 and 17. Also boar pigs. 

H. C. & H. B. Harpending, Box 10, Dundee, N. Y. 


LARGE BERKSHIRES 
at Valley View Stock Farms 


from prize-winning stock, Boars and gilts, six weeks 
old, $10.00 each. E. M. DAVIS, Valley View Stock 
Farms, Petersburg, Pa. 


BERKSHIRE PIGS 


from prize winning stock, Booking orders now for 


fall pigs. 
NORL ROYCE, B.D. 4, BINGHAMTON. WN. Y. 


Large English Berkshire Swine 


Registered stook of the best types. Both sexes, rot 


akin, at t os. 
HOMB 1 rab - CENTER VALLBY, PA. 


gpommemen ENDER OOK “nny 
REGISTER ED DUROCS 


March and April pigs—Blood of Golden Model, 
Defender, Pals King, Prince of Cols, Chief 
Justice, and then some. Extra good, large-boned, 
stretchy huskies—some compact, easy feeders. We 
guarantee safe satisfaction, or 
money back. 
. Kinderhook Duroc-jersey Assoclation 
yoend ee | Sec- teat Kinderhook, N. Y. 


vane on tte 


Logan Elm Herd Beioeeed 4 — 
March and April pigs. fall gilts, the big growthy kind; 
not cheap stuff, but real money makers. Write your wants. 


D. H. Dreisbach, Box 75, Kingston, Ross Co., O 


OLLINS JERSEY RED 


New book tells how they ¢ the best 
reach market weight int 

t ; how to cut 

eduction costs two 

a pound, FREE, 




















delivery and 














375 |bs.in 
so Wi reliladal 

















Massachusetts 
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SHETLAND PONIES 


We eell on the Instaliment plan: 200 
head to select from. Herd established 
1891. Send 180 for contract and price 
list. Address Dept. D., 





The Shadyside Farms, North Banton, 0. 










4 Any age, free circular. 
4 Also Guernsey Bulls, 


5 LOCUST LAWN FARM 
Bax A. Bird-in-Hand, Pa. 





At all times, at all prices and of all ages. 


CHESTER WHITE SWINE and 
SCOTCH COLLIE DOGS 


ARCADIA FARM, - - BALLY, PA 


Big Type Poland China 


fall and spring pigs for sale at reasonable prices, 
GEO. SPRAGUB, Boute 2, GRAFTON, OHIO 


. a 
Listen, Hear Ye! 
Buy big type Poland-Chinas. Some good March boat 
Digs for sale. Buy en and improve your stock. Sow 
pigs all sold, GS .» HALL, - FARMDALE, 0. 











SHEEP BREEDERS 





— 


HEART’S DELIGHT FARM| 


DORSETS and 
SOUTH DOWNS 


|| A large number of our choice spring lambs 
are being offered 


FOR EXHIBITION PURPOSES 
We are accepting orders for 


ENTIRE» SHOW FLOCKS 
or SINGLE INDIVIDUALS 


HEART’S DELIGHT FARM 
| Chazy - a. New York | 


PINEHURST 
SHROPSHIRES 


We won 14 firsts and Rl 4 prizes M7. Y. state, pe 
“It pays to buy the ** send for catalog. 

four orders early for wg. nf 
Henry L. Wardwell, Box 10, Springfeld Ctr. N. % 


THE FILLMORE F ARMS 
are offering from their noted Horned Dorset 
fitted show flocks. If in sevenned, wr 
Cc. T. BRETTELL, Megr., BENNINGTON, 
































VERMONT 
—, 





AUCTIONEERS 


LEARN AUCTIONEERING 


becom 
At World’s Original and Greatest Schoo! and 
independent with no capital invested. Ev« + tort 
the business taught in five weeks. Write? a 
catalog. Jones Nat’l School of Auctioné 
Sacramento Blvd., Chicago, Ill. Carey M. J 








Mention American Agriculturist awhen 
you write to any of our advertise 





ers; you will get a very prompt reply. 








WV VT 











HUNT 








Ty Oost coe 





or ne ee oe. 
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CATTLE BREEDERS 
aA 


COME TO BRATTLEBORO 
The 14th Sale of 


Registered Holstein- 


Friesian Cattle 
By The Purebred Live Stock Sales Company 


At BRATTLEBORO, VERMONT, on | 
Tuesday and Wednesday, June 18th and 19th = 


Will consist of 100 head, and among them will be 


One 36-lb. Cow Two 30-lb. Cows 
One 31-lb. Cow Three 27-lb. Cows = 
One 26-lb. Cow = 
A 2-months-old bull calf by a grandson of The King of Butter Kings, out of 
a 36-lb. granddaughter of Aaggie Cornucopia Johanna Lad, 106 A. R. O. daughters. 
A son of Ormsby Jane King, whose five nearest dams have A. R. O. records 
that average 31.41 Ibs. butter. 
A son of King Korndyke Sadie Vale out of a 30-lb. granddaughter of Henger- 
veld De Kol. The records of his dam and sire’s dam average 35.81 lbs. butter. 


ae 


100 — Registered A yrshires - — 100 


me 
a eee 


Announcement 
Of the Closing-Out Sale 


ON 


=f | Wednesday, June 26, 1918 
2 BEGINNING AT 10.30 A. M. 
Yandotte, = OF THE ENTIRE 


5 AYRSHIRE HERD 


= THE PROPERTY OF 


ai z MR. H. C. McKENZIE 
Walton, Delaware Co., N. Y. 























HAN 





















ALMA 







































































































































































































































































3 ae = A grandson of King Segis Pontiac out of a 30-lb. cow. 
log. 36th = A son of King Segis Pontiac Alcartra (the $50,000 bull), whose two nearest 
me Fa =| For the Convenience of Every One Attending Sale Will Be Held on the dams have A. R. ©. records that average 31.78 Ibe. 
ry +4 

fe lying 2 WALTON FAIR GROUNDS Consignments from the following breeders: 
e me = 
Leghers = : @ John Arfmann, Middletown, N. Y. Alfred B. White, Norton, Mass. 
Rh z Lunch Will Be Served on the Grounds Abbott & Clark, Cortland, N. Y. L. A. Hager, Littleton, Mass. 

= m . = Cc. W. Ellis, Jr., Cortland, N. Y. F. L. Fisher, Norwood, Mass. 
pping of = Come and Spend the Day Among the Catskill Hilis =| Failing Brothers, St. Jobnsville, N. ¥. C. F. Rich, Boston, Mass. 
Sonn = => L. J. Mosher, St. Johnsville, N. Y. J. W. Prentiss & Son, Alstead, N. H. 
we un- 2. R. H. Hewitt, Gouverneur, N. Y. Henry W. Keyes, No. Haverhill, N. H. 

of . ‘ i ‘ = ri ge 

caren The herd contains some of the best of Ayrshire blood lines. The Senior herd =|] Arthur Wyatt, Buskirk, N. Y. C. H. Thomas, West Rindge, N. H. 
\s Daper, sire is Webb Major out of Rossana Webb, 16291, full sister to Rena Ross, = Kelsey Ranch, Lexington, Mass. Harry Mack, East Jaffrey, N. H. 
— the former champion cow. The sale will afford opportunity to purchase = M. T. Carrigan, Concord, Mass. J. G. White & Son, Brandon, Vt. 
some very nice foundation stdck of good breeding. The catalogs which = E. M. Herrick, Bellows Falls, Vt. 
— will be published soon will give full information regarding the animals, . on = 

5 . ° — = COME TO BRATTLEBORO = 
° . . + . . = 
- The Holstein-Friesian Capital of America |_ 
a0, and For Catalog or Other Information, Address = = 
O tsite H F HOI COMB uc tioneer LC aT + AMINA lg 

‘ . A v3 om 

: 4 _| * Winterthur Farms K; 125 Hol Bull 

Mich 387 Main Street, SPRINGFIELD, MASS. = Otter for Sule Sons of 6 £70 stein bu 
= : = ° ° . Born October 29, 1916. Nic divid 

ue MOM mn Mn mm mm mT cern == Sir Inka Prilly Segis grown. Sire King Lane: Pens Eee 
HU LUNE | who is @ son of King Segis, out of a 30-Ib. grand- the highest year record son of the great Ring i 
LES Gneahter of the noted foundation cow ray. — of the ame gpa Dam, 16. 10 Ibs. at 8 years = 
a 7 j daughte ) at Wintert > an exceilen oun 3 

LY Clover Patch Farm. oe S be ] Off the first of which will freshen. in 1918. ee tested dams overage ovat 06 he cath, onsiael 
No. 16—Born J 1, 1918. H ly marked, EB. H. KNAPP & SO - 
ss Advanced Registry Ayrshires pecia er Gowp Nodled, henvy-bened individual, with @ Good top N, FABIUS, N. Y. 
“g A luction of herd last year, including A few Registered G B with =peal ular oone 3 ae oe of 
~ yerage production . 1 - < > 17.4 5 y ' 

S and haifers, $362 Ibe, only three of which were on iene ann Bis py ee | a hor sisters by the same sire are in our herd, including | mniiiiiiiiiitiitiiiiitiiiti0eiiiiiiiuiiyi tint 
: test. A few yearlings and heifer calves at low R ams an ay one 31-lb. and two 34-lb. three-year-olds. 2 " 

; petere for quick sale, Also Bull Calves ose sires. Write for particulars Ne. 2i—Born January 19, 1918. He is about four- H ] t H 

Y, PA Wnte today for deseription and prices UPLAND FARMS, Ipswich, Mass ext tedted. dans verage 26 Tbe. butter’ in seven days. oistein e1lers 
a MILTON W. DAVISON CANISTEO, N. Y. F. P. Frazier & Son 4 “ i His dam, Mayflower Topsy Walker 308597, is a 16-lb., Six to fifteen months old—good individuals. 

° , iit » Owners, _ C. E. Johnson, Mgr. two-year-old granddaughter of King of the Pontiacs. Seven sired by a son of a cow that made 30 Ibs. 
na omssieta We havo other sons of Sir Inka Prilly Segis for sale. butter in7 days. They are bred right and will 
a ; Full pardculars, including pedigrees and photosravus, | 7 be priced right for a quick sale. 

‘t | WORLD’S CHAMPION JERSEYS Wr HORSTMANN, Seedy, N.Y 
WINTERTHUR FARMS, Winterthur. Delaware . . 
We have bulls and bell eatves for enle, mostly related to the world’s champion cows and bulls ern x 2010" 
in our herd. bong blood of champions at the 3 
, pail ‘will increase’ the production of your herd. 400d Farm, Lowell, Mass. SPRINGDALE FARMS H 

k._ Som i 
ieee . | | OLSTEINS 
— S cee. . bl B ll Hinchey Homestead : Grade Holsteins : Carload registered springers. Carload reg- 

el \ 1ceéa = Uu S om HOLSTEIN BULL ready for light service. Sire | = 4 istered fall cows. Carload registered heif- 

— * eng. Butter Boy De Kol. Dam a 25-lb d- | = e : ers, unbred. 2 carload de springers. 
— By A. R. Sires daughter of King Segis. Write for price and pediaten, E From 200 to 500 head always = Write your wants. : Gene ak aa te. 
2M Out of A. R. Dams W. S. HINCHEY, P. 0. Box 729, Rochester, N. Y. | = hand and they are all : Prices right. 

) We have for sale t pulls, one two | | ¢ ae J. A. LEACH, - Cortland, N. Y. 

at te, rung, bale. coe, ome | | an FOR SALE ortland, N 
; gcod size; both nearly white; sure = Vr Holstein Nicely mark- 15 
-— 4 om ge Ey Ss : be ame - - Carload lots of fresh cows, springers or r 
wa herd but ae ve eeeutly» bur : HEIFER Place Orders Early fall cows ready for shipment at any time. SPOT FARM . on = 
RENA'’S BARON OF G ‘D we z : If you want extra large, fine individuals 4 Stoisseln Calves, einer 
mbs : od pong A A. lll + om z CALVES > ~~ ae 2 that are the heaviest producers obtainable, lg A $25 each, ex- 
1 1 > se, grea kK = , - « es s .. a 7, ria: arms ss aid, ) ov. 
: both sire and dam side. Priced to | | Eu 4] | & will pay you to visit our farms. . Registered bulls, 5 months 
= & . F. P. Saunders & Son, Cortland, N. Y. old to 1 year old. Regis- 
} We a ive a few bull calves and heifers, FOR SAL 30 REGISTERED Office 50 Clinton Ave. Tel. 116 or 1476-8 tered heifers, allages. Reg- 
reason pr ed Correspondence solicited and Holstein Heifers 7 ; istered and high grade 
given prox attention, from 1 to 3 years old: prices right. Also have e few cows (uaa scence pe semnesne arene cows; large stock on hand 

. . : DELCHESTER FARMS for sale, and can furnish high grade Holstein cows, ° to select from. 

. homas W. Clark, Manager Edgemont, Pa. . a. —_ ag Fag ee Cortland Holstein Farms JOHN C. REAGAN, . TULLY, N.Y. 
, " : Offer for Sale: > 

P E < I A L Holstein Bull Calves 50 Springers. . Large, ord cows; a proper care MAPLE LAWN HOLSTEINS 
rork as from A. RB. dams, at ; milk 900 to 12,000 pounds per year. D> ired b Ep re: ‘ +4 

eS hag wel bred BULL CALVES, from high record individuals and > a. oa rensenaBie peices, Good 40 Fresh cows. Some of them are now milking €5 : record 27 Gx tone 7 day) 418 
— “a a f eptional prices, to make room. _F c. BERNING pounds per day. to $20 each, express paid in lots 
— red po pag and grown good. R. F. D. 7. Schenectady, N. Y. | 60 Extra fine cows, due to freshen this fall. A good = See. Seed Sh Tight, panes 

Belieinsrilie a3 GOD REY, INC. ‘ er many are milking 40 pounds of milk ‘per day a ie ~ safe a - guar- 
inst , 6 a } ork now. nh calf to registered bulls. . a 
of Aaverea xv tet || Pure Bred HOLSTEINS PAY ,, , it siete tall, ™ & PEN beat bafta el She 
Poe eree, » _ PRIS ORE elvers, ne, jarge Melfers; part © sell satisfaction and can supply 
7 FOR SALE—PURE BRED BULL. CALVES hah on Write for bookie ee ae a a oo ee ee 
- 2 b. sire and out of A ._ ©. dams. free. We sell nothing 100 High grade heifers, one and two years old. : 

we. Ca bes well grown, mlesly mashed. Write your wents THE HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN ASS'N OF | 15 Registered bulls. C. W. Hil, a, Maple Lawn Farm, Cortand, N. Ras. 
a Brown rown Broth airy ee St. Lawrence Co., N. Y. AMERICA, Box 115, Brattleboro, Vt. alt WEBSTER & WADSWORTH wus 
N.Y Tdl 3 & 205 Savings Bank Building Cortland, N. Y. : i 

. F- 
Registered Holsteins Case Farm Holsteins BULL CALF—BORN MARCH, 1918 | J olstein Bull : 

MS wh chetictatiaeins Write me your wants. Can supply you with Si Homestead Superb Triumph No. 160628. Av- | = 

Flock Bull calf. m either pure-breds or grades. $7 crage records of dam and sire’s dam 595.65 | 2 SIRE i 

calf, onth old, 22-pound dam... .$50.00 Ww. VAUG N 7 Ibs. milk, 29.69 Ibs. butter 7 days; 2414.59 Ibs. son of @ 36 Ib. cow. q 
ost Bull calf, two h ld 4 f J. . UGHA St. Johnsville, a a milk, 118.30 Ibs. butter 30 days. This bull represents one- DAM: 

. Kine EK mont! Ss 0 » £randson 0 quarter the blood of Rag Apple Korndyke on the sire’s side, 20. Ib. ddaughter of Pontiac K dyk 

r — Korndyke Sadie Vale.......... $75.00 we - and one-sixteenth of the world record cow on the dam’s elde. F » gran aa “PRICE $250 ee 
seller calf, two months old........... $75.00 High Grade Holstein Calves Dam ——- sg ag on des + = ng C. L AMOS, ‘SYRACUSE. N. Y 

— Either sex, $15 to $20. Shipped anywhere. 18.83 Ibs. ‘butter 7 days. Second dam, 18.23 Ibs. “ 5 si 
NG _ MA CE, FRANK GAMEL, at 2 years old, and 20.06 Ibs. at 5 years. This omnes us wauonesannnsuacoevennocsoonnnny1 ‘ve nee sects a" 
' Bor 242, 2, Cortland, N. Y. Pine Grove Farm, Locke, N. Y. cat le ° i. straight  transtere and nicely - 
oe marke >rice registere: transferred and crated. 
neh of H 1 t ° H * - C, 1 Bradley Fuller, Utica, N. Y. HOL STEINS AT AUCTION 
aN a I: B I] ols mired r et a. aives peek gee ae about oe cakes 
“ re s and Grades, -00 up o! t reliable, registered cattle, 
— O stein u ae HENRY K. JARVIS WEEDSPORT, N.Y Fine Young Holstein WE rattleboro es the 

OF SERVICE AGE 2 fe Fee an Ante | | every other month, Feb.e6: Apr-2: Janet 

8 $100 Yearling HOLSTEIN BULL jays £ ew registered Holstein 5; 

R ' 1 R. Aug. 6-7; Oct. 1-2; Dec. 3-4, 1918. Come to Brai- 

‘ sen son of the King of the Pontiacs, anda | uy. Den. i ae “ss ar sob x , S 00 —_ oom > - dame, from 10 to 16 tleboro,the Holstein-Friesian Capitol of America. 
c dam. Also bull calves. Changeling ‘Butter Fred A. Bi ee Sit pene oe. 

. L. BANKS & SON, New Bedie, Nv. ¥ ! faanewing Bete By. Srey A. ewer, Maplevale |: E. J. BOWDISH, CORTLAND, N. Y. Address The Purebred Live Stock Sales Company. 
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lik ten o'clock buzzer whirred 
through the long distance tele- 
phone room. The last shift of 


from their chairs 
as Hester and 


girls climbed down 
ind tiled laggingly oat 


Elsie entered. Hester was the night 
chief operator. Elsie was her assist- 
ant With the advent of the two 


girls, quiet descended upon the big 
room, The ceiling lights went out, 
leaving the corners of the room in 
Shadow Only the little lights over 
the switchboards were lett. The girls 
busied themselves about their work. 
Elsic stopped at the chief's desk to 
get the calls which had been left over 
from the day. 

“Oh, looky!" she cried, as her 


glance fell on a box with the inscrip- 
tion “For No 16, “Here's something 
for you, Hester. like another 
box of candy, and it's a whopper this 
lt ’ 

\ happy 
gentle fuce as she 
DOX, 


Feels 


smile overspread: Hester's 
reached out her 








tree, it be great to have such 
" iend sighed Elsie, wistfully. 

The er smiled at her indulgently as 
he opened the candy. 

Ms gasped Elsie, “it all looks so 
good, [I cunt decide which piece I 
wal The whole bunch of day girls 
ire jealo of you, Hester Not one 
of them’'s got a fellow that sends them 
such presents as yours does.’ 

Again Hester only smiled 

“The girls are alway trying to 
pump me, Elsie chattered “They 
say you're afraid some of them would 
cut you out is the reason you never 
let a of us see him.’ 

liester’s smile faded. It always did 
when the girls said mean things about 
her. 

“That's him now!” cried Elsie. 

i er hurried to the calling lines. 

“Ilello, this you, Sixteen,’ came a 
man's voice over the wire. 

sah said Hester in her soft, low 
voice, so soft and low that Elsie, 


straining her ears as she might, could 
only cutch an occasional word. 

“How are you this evening?” 

“Very well, Mr Mason I want to 
you for the box of candy you 
sent. It was indeed lovely of you and 


such-.— 


thank 


“Oh, never mind that. It doesn't 
begin to repay you for the pleasure of 


these conversations,” Interrupted the 
man “Ie L could only really talk to 
you, face to face I say, Sixteen, 
when am I going to meet you?” 

It wa about the six hundredth 
time the same question |} d come over 
the wire ind for the six hundredth 
ime Hester answered it in the same 
VW 

in‘t meet you, Mr Mason.” 
rt ther ny W Sixteet 
I nk not, Mr M Dt 
} ! not engage ire you’ 
\ 1 had ked the ime 
‘ re 
» 4 not en HH r told 
} 
wl \ J I } t t ld vou t} it 
IT can ive you the best of reference 
:% ) i@ anvone vou say to vouch 
for me 1 want to meet you, and 
whit more I'm going to, if it tak 
ino rtwo ve 
HH te wa ile 
I v, are yo there?” 
od but I wish you wouldn't say 
hings to me It makes mo 
think these conversations of Ours are 
all wrong 

“Now look here, Sixteen. I've been 
talking to you for over two years— 
every evening almost, and you've 
never even told me your name. All I 
know is a number I've beseeched 
vou by every means in my power to 
let me meet you and get acquainted 


with you You've got the sweetest 
most wonderful voice in the world 
If your disposition is anything like 
your voice F 

Hester's low, 
rupted him, 

“Lot of times,” went 
“T have 


gentle laugh inter- 
on the man, 
seen girls on the street and 
vou, but when 


wondered if they were 

I heard them speak I knew they were 
not No other woman ever had a 
voice like you Today IT saw a girl —_ 


her hair was vellow You said yours 
was vellow, did you not?” 

“Yes, mine's yellow said Hester, 
so low that Elsie could not possibly 
hear “Mine's yellow—and curly.” 


Hester's hair was a faded brown, with 
tell-tale streaks of gray 
“And your eyes are big and blue?” 


“Yes, thev're big and blue,” said 
Hester. Her kindly eyes were small 
ind faded, like her hair, for Hester 
was a tired, lonely, middle-aged 
woman, working away with nothing 


in the future but the same egrind, 
stretching out until the evil day when 
the keener competition of the younger 
girls, which worried her so even now, 
should result in someone more 
capable taking her place. Her's had 
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Over the Wire 


A little romance of the wires with an unexpected twist—By Lois Bain 


been a drab and colorless life. She 
had spent her youth taking care of an 
invalid mother. When she found her- 


self free, she did not know how to 
mingle with other people. She did 
not know how to make friends. The 
girls in the office liked her. No one 
could look at her sweet, gentle face 
and dislike her, but she was much 
older than they, and they were too 


find anything companion- 


flippant to 
Their attitude made 


able about her. 


Hester all the more shrinking and 
timid. 
When Mr Mason had called over 


the long distance wire one evening, he 
had told her that her voice was un- 
usually pleasant. He had called again, 
and yet again. Hester could not 
withstand the temptation of his inter- 
est. Every night for over two years 
she had talked to him, but she would 
never allow him to meet her. She 
realized that one glimpse of herself, 
with all her middle-aged deficiencies, 
and her romance .would be over. The 
pleasure she had dreaming, and 
weaving fairy romances about this 
man was the greatest happiness she 
had ever had in her life, and she 
could not bring herself to give it up. 

She had looked up his name in the 
telephone book and found Mr Edgar 
Mason, cashier, Security savings bank. 
Hiester had promptly opened an ac- 
count at the bank, and as often as 
possible she stood in front of the 
cashier's window and looked up at the 
man who said such nice things to her 
in the evenings. She always spoke 
guardedly, when she had to speak, for 
fear he might recognize her voice. 

It made a difference with the girls, 
too—her having a “fellow.”” They re- 
garded her with more respect. She 
could hold up her head among any of 
them when they talked about their 
“steadies.”’ Didn't her young man 


send her the swellest presents of them 


thought him rich. 
that he had 


ill? The girls all 
None of them dreamed 


never seen the object of his atten- 
tions And thus a little veneer of 
happiness was spread over the dall 


drudgery of Hester's daily life. 





TO DOROTHY PERKINS—Annze Balcomb Wheeler 


Then one evening the crisis came. 
Hester was on her way to work. She 
stepped down from the curb and 


stopped to let an automobile pass. 
She looked up at the occupants and 
saw Mr Mason looking down and 
laughing into the face of a beautiful 
girl in white furs—a girl with yellow 
hair and cheeks where the glow of 
young life burned warm and red. 

Hester went on to her work, but 
what a havoc that moment had 
wrought! Her thoughts were busy. 
Perhaps her man was engaged, or 
even married! Perhaps he sheakea 
out and talked to her when his wite 
did not know! At any rate he wor- 
shipped the girl in the white furs, for 
no man ever looked into a woman’s 
face like that unless he loved her. 
Hester thought it all over. She tried 
to throw it off and argue herself back 
into her old footing with him, but she 
could not do it. The glamor, the ro- 
mance was gone. What a poor fool 
she had been! How silly were all those 
dreams which had been so sweet and 
comforting—better than the real could 
ever be because they always came out 
the way she wanted them. But now 
her conversations with the man must 
cease. They were a sacrilege. She 
would never talk to him again. That 
very night she would tell him so. 

When his call came in she sent Elsie 
to do some work at the other end of 
the room. Anyway, there was no use 
advertising her humiliation among all 
the girls. 

“How’s Number Sixteen?” came the 
familiar voice. 

It was hard when his voice was so 
cheery, but ™Hester had made up her 
mind. , 

“Mr Mason,” she said, “I have de- 
cided that it is best for all concerned 
that these conversations cease.” 

“What—why?” stammered the man, 

“There is no use discussing the mat- 
ter,”’ said Hester. “I shall call on you 
tomorrew about three to—’” 

“But how do you know where to 
find me’” interrupted the man. 

“T know,” said Hester. “Good-by!” 
She pulled out the plug and cut off 














D» THY PERKINS has come to town : 
Dressed in her fine pink satin gown. ; 


She tapped at my pane with a sweet “How-de-do,” 

As I eried in delight, “My dear, is it you?” 

Oh, she looked as sweet as a May-day morn 

As she fluttered and courtesied there on the lawn. > 


When the wind came out of his hiding place 
She sprang up to meet him and kiss his face, 
And the poor old fellow was so entranced 

i He forgot to growl—he whistled and praneed 

; And played all day with the pretty maid 

Out on the lawn in the maple’s shade. 


As if she was saying, “You can’t catch me! 


So I left her still dancing above the grass, 

But: when I awoke at midnight, alas! 

The old wind howled and the rain beat down, 
And I thought of poor Dorothy’s beautiful gown! 
’Twould be torn to tatters, and dreadfully soiled 
By the wind and rain—quite spattered and spoiled! 





I feared at night for her gown so thin, 

But Dorothy Perkins wouldn’t come in. 

She stayed out the whole night long to play 

With the wind and the moths and the fireflies gay. : 
Ouce or twice in the evening she tapped in glee i 


I could seareely close my eyes again 

Thinking of Dorothy out in the rain. 

But at morn, when it cleared and I went out to see 
The poor little maid—she laughed at me! 

Yes, Dorothy Perkins laughed in my face! 

Not a frill, not a flounce was out of its place! 

She was sweeter far with the rain impearled— 
The dearest ROSE in the whole wide world! 


” 
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the connection. She knew that he was 
calling her back, but she did 1. 
answer. ot 

She made up her mind that th 
proper thing for her to do was to on 
turn the books he had sent her. The 
candy she had eaten and the heen 
were wilted, but some three or four 
books remained. From what she had 
heard and read, it was proper ons 
honorable for a girl to return a youn 
man’s present when she no longer = 
cepted his attentions. Then, she had 
decided that she would show herself 
to him. It would be humiliating, but 
it would end the matter. If he had 
been playing a little game with her 
she would show him that she had 
fooled him, too. Accordingly the next 
afternoon at the appointed time, she 
went to the bank. The cashier was 
at his window. There was no one near. 
The moment was propitious. ‘ 

“Here are your books,”’ she said in 
her natural voice, as she placed thg 
books on the shelf in front of him. 

The cashier looked down at her with 
even greater surprise than she had 
anticipated. “I beg your pardon,” she 
said. 

“Your books,” rpeated Hester, “the 
books you sent me.” 

Still the man looked at her uncom- 
prohendingly. Then his face darkened, 
“What do you mean?” he asked, 
“What books?” 

“The books you sent me up at the 
oftice,”” she told him. 

“Lady,” said the man severely, for 
perhaps he was wondering what would 
happen if the girl in the white furs 
should happen to come in, “I never 
sent you any books.” 

“Why, Mr Mason,” said Hester, 
“you surely haven't forgotten. Here's 
your name right here on the front 
page.” She opened the first book. “For 
No 16 from E. Mason,” it said. The 
cashier studied the inscription; then 
he laughed. 

“Say,” he said, looking down at 
Hester, “are you the girl up at the 
Long Distance office that the old man 
talks to every night?” 

“What old man?” asked 
*“Aren’t you Mr Mason?”’ 

“Sure, I'm Mr Mason, Jr. You've 
been talking my father.’ 

“What?” 

“You’ve been talking to my father. 
He was crippled a few years ago and 


Hester. 


hasn’t been able to get about much 
until just lately. He’s taken a lot or 
comfort talking to you. We tried to 


get him to quit it, but he wouldn't so 
my wife and I decided that i* it gave 
him any pleasure we wouldnt say a 


word. He’s been a pretty good dad to 
me and I'd do almost anything to see 
him contented in his old d You 
must have been cross to him last 
night for he has been cut p ever 
since. I say, you wouldn't n i being 
just a little bit nicer to him t even- 
ing, would you? He’s a whole !ot more 
agreeable to live with when is 10 
a good humor.” . : 

Hester hesitated. *‘But he | cis Tm 
a young, pretty girl,” she i con- 
fusedly. 

“Oh, no, he doesn't,” la ed the 
cashier. “You don’t know dad. Hé6 
knows you all right. He's a stock 
holder in your company there. 
Didn’t you notice a man — 

r nigh 


around with your boss the other 
—a gray-haired, kind of rippled 
man?” 

“Yes,” Hester replied. “I’ve seen 
him a number of times lately.” 

“Well, that’s dad. Since he’s been 
able to get about he’s been up there a 
number of times and looked at you. 

Hester’s cheeks were almost rosy. 

“May I tell him to call you this 
evening?” 

“Yes,” Hester hesitated softly, and 
a brighter vista was opened in her 
dreamland. 





Will and Mary had been busy 
courting for over two years, meeting 
every night in Hope street, Glasgow. 
About a fortnight ago Will, in parting 
with his beloved, made the usual re- 


mark: 

“I'll meet ye in Hope street > 
morrow nicht. Mind and be punct- 
tual.” 


“Deed. aye, Will, lad,” replied Meg 
with a merry twinkle in her eye. 
“We hae met noo a lang time on 
Hope street, an’ I was just thinkin 
that it was high time we were shift- 
ing in’ oor trystin’ place 2 street 
farther along. Whit wad ye say 


or 


Union street? 





“Are you of the opinion,” asked % 
slim looking man of the druggist. 
“that Dr Smith’s medicine does 40y 
good?” : 

“Not unless you follow the direc- 
tions.” o~ cae 

“What are the directions?” aske 
the man. 


“Keep the bottle tightly corked.” 
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June 
tL. M. THORNTON 
=; any time when I like to toil, 


If ey through the live-long day, 


with plant and seedling and humid 


soil. wyful heart and gay; 


ant in June, when the robins sing, 
It and the meadows welvet. lie, 


When the butterflies through the 
meadow wing 
And the rainbows span the sky. 


if there’s any time when I like to 
work, 7 

' a willing soul and hand, 

a uld not turn from my task 


When I wou 
nor shirk 
The toil that I once have planned; 
It’s just in June, when the dews are 
sweet 


winds blow soft at night; 
erasses nod till they touch 


“hedge with bloom is white. 





Wheatless Loaf Bread 


towns, hotels and schools 


Counties, 
have gone wheatless until next har- 
yest. Households are giving up wheat- 
less days for wheatless weeks and 
months, while kitchens have been 
turned into experiment stations 
to see just what can be done 
with other cereals. Muffins you 
know | eakes you know, but 
have you made any wheatless loaf 
pread—hread you can slice and make 
jnto t and sandwiches, provided 
you can jock it away from the family 


until it gets cold? 
Here re a group of successful 
breads made with baking 


wheatle ) 
powder. If you wish to experiment, 
try these combinations in yeast 
breads. iround oats combine suc- 
cessfully with any of the substitute 
cereals i» making hot cakes, muffins 
or bre: To prepare ground oats, 
run rolicd oats through the food 
choppe! 
Corn Flour and Oats Bread 

Three-uarters cup liquid, 4 table- 
spoons fat, 4 tablespoons syrup, 
eggs, § teaspoons baking powder, 1 
teaspoon salt, 1 1-3 cups corn fleur, 1 


cup ground rolled oats. 
Rice and Barley Bread 
One cup liquid, 4 tablespoons fat, 
4 tablespoons syrup, 2 eggs, 6 tea- 
spoons baking powder, 1 teaspoon 
salt, 1 cup rice flour, 2 cups barley 
flour. 
Corn Flour and Buckwheat Bread 
One cup liquid, 4 tablespoons fat, 
4 tablespoons syrup, 2 eggs, 6 tea- 
spoons baking powder, 1 teaspoon 
salt, 1 1- cups corn flour, 1 cup buck- 
wheat. 
Barley and Oats Bread 
One cup liquid, 4 tablespoons fat, 


LA \ a 


nil 

























































No 8808—Good Looking but Simple 


The Farm Home 


June day helps, thoughts and suggestions for the housewife 
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No 8828—The New Jacket 


4 tablespoons syrup, 2 eggs, 6 tea- 
spoons baking powder, 1 teaspoon 
salt, 2 cups barley flour, 1 cup ground 
rolled oats. Mix the melted fat, 
liquid, syrup and eggs. Combine the 
liquid and well-mixed dry ingredients. 
Bake as a loaf in a moderately hot 
oven for one hour or until thorough- 
ly baked. Nuts, raisins er dates may 
be added if desired. 


Doll Type Has Best of It 
WYANDOTTE COUNTY, OHIO 

Having seen life under widely dif- 
fering conditions, not being prejudiced, 
but of sound, middle-aged opinion, I 
have come to the conclusion that the 
“doll,”” or lazy wife type has the best 
of it every time. In most cases, espe- 
cially like the one given of the sec- 
ond wife, it is amazing to see the at- 
tention and respect they receive from 
their husbands (if not from anyone 
else). 

Now for a few “facts in the case” as 
Uncle Eben says. A very dear friend 
of mine married a comparatively poor 
young man. From the start she was 
by far the greater worker, a splendid 
manager, doing all her own work for 
the family of five children, that were 
close together, raising poultry, milk- 
ing cows, all the. sewing, sending her 
two eldest away to school, and even 
boarding the school-teachers. 

They prospered, built a nice home, 
and then when she should have en- 
joyed it, her health gave way. In a 
short while she passed beyond, dying, 
a comparatively young woman, leav- 
ing her children to the “tender” 
mercies of a stepmother who neither 
raises a chicken, milks a cow, nor 
cooks a meal for the family, or does 
much of anything but comb her hair 
in the latest style, powder her nose, 
wear good clothes and smile at the 
husband who is daffy about her, while 
she spends the money the first wife 
earned. The reader can draw his or 
her own conclusion. 


Easy But Not Lazy 
MRS E., OSWEGO COUNTY, N Y¥ 

There is much truth in the idea that 
the woman who takes life easy will 
longest retain her youthful appear- 
ance. But taking life easy may not 
mean laziness. It seems to me that 
the woman who is able to accomplish 
her work without becoming worried 
and nervous over it is taking life easy 
in the right way. Work rightly 
viewed and performed is~one of the 
greatest blessings. And certainly self- 
indulgence and idleness are a quick 
way to an early aging of any man or 
woman. 

I believe every farm woman should 
give proper attention to her health 
and appearance. There are today so 
many labor-saving devices and so 
many sensible ideas which are a real 
help in farm housework that every 
woman who has determination enough 
can avail herself of the necessary time 
for proper rest and personal improve- 
ment. I have in mind a woman, a 
farmer's wife, who in addition to a 
large amount of all kinds of house- 
work, including sewing, buttermaking, 
ete, does a great deal of outdoor 
work. Yet at the age of 35 she is of- 
ten mistaken for her 16-year-old 


oe 











No 8835—For the Young Girl 


daughter. I believe her youthful ap- 
pearance is due largely to her intel- 
ligent observance of the rules of hy- 
giene and to her method of consider- 
ing her work, not as drudgery, but as 
an interesting occupation. Although 
She works exceedingly hard, her hus- 
band could hardly regard her as a 
drudge. That word does not seem to 
fit her case at all. 

I think the word drudgery suggests 
something besides just hard work. It 
suggests to me a discontent because 
of the work, and any woman should 
determine to be mistress of the situa- 
tion so much that si : will not be con- 
sidered a drudge by anyone, although 
she may at times have to work hard. 


A Favorite Sewing “Stunt” 
ALICE MARGARET ASIITON 


We like our homemade garments 
for everyday wear because of their 
superior wearing quality, and because 
we then have pieces for mending. 
But we do not like them ‘‘unadorned,”’ 
and the addition of trimmings made 
much extra work. 

Now I have learned to sew the lace 
edging to strips of bias bands of the 
correct length for finishing the neck, 
sleeves and front of a particular gar- 
ment. When the raw edges of the 
garment are turned back on the wrong 
side and the bias bands stitched over 
them as a finish the edging is in place 
and no one would notice that it is not 
sewed to the garment itself. 

When the garment becomes worn, if 
the lace is still good, as it will in- 
variably be if it is handmade or of 
linen, the bias strips are quickly re- 
moved and ready for a new garment. I 
have used a hand-made edging made 
of good thread on a half dozen similar 
garments without once résewing it. 
When the edges are finished, presto, 
the lace is in place! 


What She Wears 


The charm of summer is upon us 
and nearly everyone has need of a few 
new clothes. Our patterns are simple 
to use, give good results and are low 
in price. j 

No 8828—The Pony Coat 

An interesting change from the 
usual type of coat for young girls has 
been designed this season and it 1s 
called the pony coat. As illustrated 
in No 8828, the coat hangs rather 
loose and straight, and the neck is 
finished with a wide roll collar of 
white satin. The edges may be bound 
with wide braid, or if preferred, three 
rows of narrow soutache braid may be 
used for trimming. The long coat 
sleeves have two seams. ‘This style 
of coat looks exceptionally well with 
one of the new gathered skirts having 
a deep girdle. The misses, and small 
women’s soat pattern, No 8828, is cut 
in 3 sizes, 16, 18 and 20 years. The 
16-year size requires 2% yards 36-inch 
1% yards 44-inch, or 14 yards 4- 
inch material, and 8% yards soutache 
braid. 

No 8808—Dress for Many Occasions 

A becoming dress is just as easy to 
make as an ugly one, and No 8808 
proves how very attractive a plain 
dress can be. The waist is in plain 
shirtwaist style, with closing at center 


front. The sleeves may be in either 
long or three-quarter length. The neat 
shawl collar and turned back cuffs of 
pique are scalloped on the edges to 
match the stripe in the dress. The 
skirt has three gores, with a wide tuck 
closing at center front. The front 
gores are fitted, but the back is gath- 
ered to the waistline. The waist is 
bloused; percale, striped crepe, ging- 
ham or chambray may be used. The 
Jadies’ dress pattern, No S808, is cut 
ts sizes, 34, 36, 38, 40, 42 and 44 inches 
bust measure. Width at lower edge of 
skirt is 24% yards. As on the figure, 
with long sleeves, the 36-inch size re- 
quires 4% yards 36-inch, or 3% yards 
44-inch, with % yard 36-inch con- 
trasting material. 

No 8826—Requires Little Cloth 

The best recommendation for this 
simple one-piece dress is the fact that 
it requires a surprisingly smal] amount 
of material for making. No SS26 is 
an overdress which may be worn over 
any simple waist or guimpe desired 
It has very deep armholes, which are 
open almost to the waistline. The 
dress hangs straight from the shoul- 
ders and the closing is at center front. 
The attractive feature is the arrange- 
ment of trimming straps, belt and side 
pockets. The straps start at the belt 
im the back, pass over the _ shoul- 
ders, slip through slots in the belt ana 
button onto the pockets. ‘The ladies’ 
and misses’ one-piece dress pattern, 
No 8826, is cut in 7 sizes, 16, 1S years, 
and 36, 38, 40, 42 and 44 inches bust 
measure. The 36-inch size requires 
35 yards 36-inch, 3 yards 44-inch, or 
~% yards 54-inch material. 
No 8835—Girls’ Guimpe or Shirtwaist 

An excellent guimpe pattern which 
makes up well in silks or cotton ma- 
terials is shown in No 8835. It is just 
the thing for the young girl to wear 
with jumper or suspender dresses. The 
giumpe may be made with the round 
neck which comes to the base of the 
throat, or it may be cut lower in V- 
shaped outline. The boyish round col- 
lar goes with the former style, and the 
long pointed collar with the latter. 
There is a choice of either long or 
short sleeves, but both are gatherea 
into deep, turned back cuffs. The 
guimpe is shirred on an elastic at 
the waistline. The girl’s guimpe 
pattern, No 88835, is cut in 6 sizes, 

6, 8, 10, 12 and 14 years. The 
guimpe on the figure, in S-year size 
requires 1% yards 27-inch, or 1% 
yards 36-inch material. 

Price gf Any Pattern 10 Cents 

Order by number from our Pattern 
Department, care of this paper, Be 
sure to state size. 


To forget a wrong is the best re- 
venge. 
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Asking the Daisies 
A DIALOGUE TOR LITTLE GIRLS 

(The girls should be dressed in 
with muslin and wear daisy chains 
and wreaths and carry big bunches 
ef daisies.) 

Enter single file Alice, Beth, Cora, 
Doris, repeating in concert as they 
pull the petals: 

“Richman, poorman, 





beggarman, 


thief; doctor, lawyer, merchant, chief: 
tinker, tailor, soldier, sailor; farmer, 
teacher, poet, preacher.” 

They keep reciting this until they 


reach center of stage, when Alice con- 
tinues along until she pulls the last 
petal, saying: 
“Sailor.” 
ALicr— 
“I'd like to wed a sailor bold. 
And sail the boundless sea 
And visit wondrous foreign lands, 
Oh, that’s the life for me! 
Beru— 
“That life as you now picture it, 
Sounds very fine and grand, 
But what is there should be a wreck 
And you not reach the land?” 
Cora— 
“And sailing, sailing every day. 
In tempest or in calm, 
Most seasick, Alice, you would be— 
Your life one horrid qualm!” 
Berir— 
“My daisy fate is ‘Beggarman,’ 
But I don't care, you see, 
lor years ago I did decide 
An old maid [ would be 
I'll have the greatest fun, each day, 
I'll drive my own machine, 
And my own money I will earn, 
Just like my Aunt Irene!” 
Doris 
“Yet, Beth, your dearest Aunt Irene 
Has one devoted beau! 
That's what I[ heard Big Sister say, 
['m sure she ought to know.” 
Cora— 
“My petals end with ‘Doctor!’” 
ALICce— 
“I fear 'twould make you groan 
To jump up any hour of night 
At ring of telephone.” 
Cora— 
“And how [ do hate powders, 
While pills are just as bad, 
In fact all kinds of medicine— 
Their odor drives me mad!” 
Doris— 
“I can't get what I wish for, 
Though many flowers [ try.” 
Avice, Betu, CoRAa— 
“What is this fortune, wondrous, grand, 
The daisies all deny?” 
Doris— 
“I know you all will smile at me— 
It is no noble dream— 
Why. just a Farmer [I would wed, 
Because I like thick cream!’ 
ALIcre, Cora, BeTi—, 
“It is the best of reasons, 
With you we quite agree.” 
ALL— 
“Again we'll ask the daisies, 
And Parmer may it be!” 
They file out—each pulliftg a daisy’s 
petals and saying in concert: 
“Richman, poorman, beggarman, 
thief,” ete, ete. 


Birds and the War 
HARRIET IVES 

Those who are lovers of bird life 
are interested in the effect of the pres- 
ent war upon these wee folk. It Its 
claimed they are changing their routes 
of travel through the air because of 
the struggle. 


A London writer told of how sweet- 
ly the birds sang near the battlefield, 
pausing only for large shells. The poor 
little things seem to have become ac- 
customed to this new work of man- 


kind and are trying to adapt them- 


selves to it. This writer told of how 
sometimes groups of birds on the field 
would suddenly tly up and scatter in 


all directions. After a few seconds a 
shell would come flying over the spot. 
Some rare instinct has even taught 
the delicate songsters how to defend 
themselves from this new danger. 


The Lost Ribbon 
ANNA DEMING GRAY 

“I've looked over every bit of the 
room,” said Mrs Blair, “and that rib- 
bon is not to be found.” 

The twins got down on their knees, 
and peered under the bed, and the 
washstand. 

“Can't you remember 
put it?” asked Ned. 

“Yes, I can,” said mother, “and that 
is the strange part of it; I put it 
down on the window sill, while I went 
to answer the ‘phone; a whole bolt 
of baby ribbon is not such a tiny 
thing. I can’t imagine how it could 
get out of sight like that, but when 
I came back, it was gone” 

“Oh, how do the things that are lost 
get away. 

If not by a Brownie, or Fairy or Fay 
As these are but fancies, where then, 

do they go? 

I wish you would tell, who happen to 

know,” 


where you 


sang Jean, from her room. 

“Rut nobody happens to know,’ 
said mother, “and so I am going to 
offer a reward of 10 cents, to any 
person big or little, who will return 
my bolt of ribbon.” 


The twins rushed for the door, and 





down Stairs; but the bolt of ribbon 
was not so easily found. It was not 
on the grass under the window, and 
all that day, Nell and Nat looked 
for it. 

Weeks went by, and the ribbon was 
forgotten. One day, Nat was flying 
his kite, and the wind took it right 
into the top of the big apple tree, out- 
side of mother’s window. 

“If you have to climb the apple tree 
to get your kite, Nat,’’ called mother, 
“please tell Mrs Blue Jay that she is 
such a noisy, quarrelsome neighbor, I 
do not like her half so well as I did 
Mrs Robin, who had a nest in the 
apple tree last year.” 

“Oh, Nell,” called Nat after a 
minute, “tell mother to come to the 
window.” — 

He had reached the big limb, where 
the kite hung. He sat there, only a 
few feet from the window, and parted 
the thick leaves so that they could 
see Mrs Blue Jay’s nest. And what do 
you suppose was woven in and out, 
among the feathers and the sticks? 
Yes, you have guessed right—that 
whole five vards of mother’s baby 
ribbon, with a long end left flying like 
a flag, from Mrs Blue Jay's nest. 





My Dream Boat 
L. 0, BELL 
I used to climb into my boat, 
And out across the sea I'd float; 


Then out I'd step when it was day, 
My little boat would float away. 


All this was in the olden days, 

But now we have quite different ways; 
I curl up in my airship light 

And drift right out into the night. 


From cloud to cloud,*I gently sail, 
Like fairies in a fairy tale. 

Still dreams I really cannot see 
Are better than they used to be. 
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Health in the Home 


Hardening of the Arteries 
DBR ELEANOB MELLEN 


AST week we compared the heart 
| and the blood vessels to a pump- 
ing station with a system of 
double pipes, using over and over the 
same fluid. This fluid, the blood, is 
cleansed after each journey througn 
the body by a visit to the lungs, which 
act as a laundry, washing the foul 
blood in air and returning it to the 
heart, freed from impurities and ready 
to start forth again to feed the tissues. 
The blood goes out from the heart 
through the arteries and returns to it 
by means of the veins. The walls of 
the arteries are specially constructed 
for their work, containing elastic 
fibers, stuff that has been called “liv- 
ing rubber.” When the heart beats, it 
forces the blood into the big arteries 
with a sudden impulse, but the blood 
must not reach the internal organs 
and the surface of the body in a series 
of jumps and jerks, but in a steady 
flow. Consequently it must be retard- 
ed and controlled on the way, and this 
is exactly what is done by means of 
the elastic tissue in the arteries. The 
arteries expand to receive the large 
inflow from the heart, and then very 
gradually contract and thus allow the 
blood to escape little by little into the 
arterieols and capillaries. It is the 
elastic fibers in the walls of the ar- 
teries that enakle them to do this. 

Changes take place in these walls, 
as the result of disease, as the effect 
of certain poisons and vicious habits, 
and also simply from advancing years. 
The elasticity disappears to a greater 
or less degree, and we speak of the 
condition as a “hardening of the ar- 
teries,” and in some cases that is lit- 
erally true, for they do grow hard and 
brittle, and feel like pipestems under 
the finger. The medical name of this 
disease is arterio-sclerosis. 

The condition is almost always an 
accompaniment of age, in fact, it may 
almost be said that growing old is only 
acquiring inelastic arterial walls, for 
if the arteries retain their elasticity, 
the person does not appear old. This 
very largely explains why some people 
look so much younger than others of 
the same years. If the arteries of both 
could be examined, the real difference 
would be found there. Sometimes 
young men in the thirties and forties 
have arteries in the condition of old 
age. Such men do not live many years. 

I have said that poisons and certain 
diseases produce this condition. . It 
also results from worry, hard muscu- 
lar work, living at high pressure, ex- 
cessive smoking, and very frequently 
from the great American sin of over- 
eating. There are some cases that 
cannot be explained by any of these 
causes, and we simply must conclude 
that some people are born with a 
poorer quality of elastic tissue in their 
arterial walls, just as some are 
born with weaker lungs or poorer 
mentality. 

Of late years, a good deal has been 
said about high blood pressure. Many 





people talk very glibly about it, but 
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with the vaguest of notions as to what 
it is or what it means. Sometimes it 
does not mean anything, relative to 
the health, that is, so far as anyone 
has been able to discover. Some people 
always have a blood pressure higher 
than the normal figure, and yet live 
perfectly healthy, happy lives. Others 
have abnormally low blood pressure, 
yet live equally effectively. 

Blood pressure is always high in 


Stop the Drudgery 
of lroning Day 


U can end the health 
+ destroying drudgery of 
ironing day. _ You can do 
you wenlas in iy a 
ort away from hot stove, easier, be 
in one-third to one-half less time Ritter and 


ed irong 


arterial sclerosis, therefore it is usu- guired with out of date stove heat 
you use the new improved 


American Self Heating 


ally increased with advancing years. 
Sometimes it is very high indeed, and 
later, with no apparent cause, returns 
to reasonable limits. The one best 
thing to do about the high blood pres- 
suref, if it is your own, is to forget it. 
I never hear the subject mentioned gula’ 

but I recall a little afternoon party Won ¢ stick or soil the 
where one woman, with loud and high p in he smoke or 
voice, compelled.the entire gathering : headaches. Nickle sia 
to listen to her plaint of high blood and polished, absolutely aafe 
As I looked at her flushed 


Flat Iron 


It’s the simplest and handiest j 

Always ready. Lighted in a Silp—-ceak 

hot in two minutes. Regulates io any nn 
temperature. * 


pressure. Ask your dealer for the Am. 
face and tight clothes, and noticed ee ee tnfertor 
her vigorous disposal of food, I fully ‘~~ ) Attractive IMterature ‘ey 
believed in her alleged condition. She - Pes On request. 


looked it and she acted it. AMERICAN GAS MACHINE Cp, 
There is no cure for arterial sciere- 
sis; at least, none is now known. The 
best way to avoid the disease or to 
retard its progress if begun, is to live 
quietly, avoiding those things which 
tend to bring it on. That is, do not ae 
eat, drink, use tobacco, work, or 
worry, to excess. Keep the system well — on Told’ goods 10 days for sender’ spproral 
flushed by drinking much pure water | my price. Mail to L. Mazer, 2007 S. 5th &:., Phila Pe 
or mineral waters, keep the bowels — 
open, and do not omit to take daily 
baths to keep the skin in an active 





CASH for OLD FALSE TEETH 


Don’t matter if broken. I pay $2.00 to $15.00 per wet 
cash for old gold, silver, platinum. dentaj gold 
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condition. 
Gas Stove Comfort 
Kerosene Cost 
Cook with kerosene— it costs little Ask your dealer about 


the New Perfection 
Kerosene Water 
Heater and New 
Perfection Ovens— 
none better. 


and is sold everywhere. 

And do wonderful cooking—with 
the New Perfection Oil Cook 
Stove. 

No ashes, coal or wood to add 
to your hard work. 

Steady, smokeless heat at the touch of 
a match. On or off instantly—readily 
adjusted for any kind of cooking—real 
gas stove comfort with kerosene. 
3,000,000 users prove the worth of the 
New Perfection. 

Made in 1, 2, 3, 4-burner sizes, with or 
without cabinet top. 


STANDARD OIL CO. OF NEW YORK 
Principal Offices Alb 
any 


Boston 


CTION 
STOVES 


For best results use 
SO-CO-NY Kerosene, 
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WAR SAVINGS STAMPS 
DELIVERED TO YOUR HOME 


Tear Out—Fill In—Hand Letter-Carrier—or Mail to Post Office 


TO THE LOCAL POSTMASTER: — Kindly have letter-carrier delivet 











to me on_ “ssa _for which I will pay on delivery: 
——__................-$5. U.S. WAR-SAVINGS STAMPS at $.._..._......----- each 
(State aumber wanted) (See prices below) 





aes _...25e. U. S. THRIFT STAMPS at 25c. each. 


(State number wanted) 






Name 
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W. S. S. WORTH $5.00 JANUARY 1, 1923 
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COMPLAINT 
Spay nnc NU tesUU NUE UUUUOSUUREOUEUEMETENARLLRGG S22 OUUUN GRRE EARTHS A ETERS TR 
It seems strange 
eight 
months for money that belongs to us, 





New Express Conditions 

One express company for the United 
States Was created today by agreement 
petween Director-General McAdoo and 
the Adams, American, Wells Fargo and 
transpor 





Southern companies, whose : 
tion business will be merged with capi- 
tal of more than $30,000.000 to be 
known probably as the Federal ex- 
press company.—[The Springfield Un- 
jon. 

As soon as the above combination 


goes into effect, or after July 1, ship- 
pers can direct shipments to go “by 
express” and the individual names of 
the separate companies will probably 
be no longer seen. It is hoped that 
by common use of all shipping facili- 
ties such as wagons trucks, offices, 
railroad cars, ete, and by simplification 
of accounting that better service will 
pe rendered and at a decreased cost. 
In no part of the working of the 
new system can the government make 
so popular a change as in the method 


1ims, 


of handling loss and damage cl 


Judging by the mass of claims against 
express companies which piles up in 
our files, teo long a delay is allowed 
between the filing of the claim and its 
final tment. If the proper papers 
are sent in when the claim is fded and 
prompt investigation is made by the 
express Officials, each claim should be 
paid or rejected on its merits within 
a period of six weeks at the most. 

As n y of our readers can testify 
from CX] ence such a utopian condi- 
tion does not exist at present. We are 
waiting expectantly for indications 
wl will show that the government 
intends to clear up all back claims and 
deal promptly with future claims as 


thev arise. We also hope that the new 
com! ination will do away with condi- 
tions that make possible such a mass 
of loss and damage claims. Such ac- 
tion would help the food conservation 
movement to a great degree. 


Unsatisfactory Dealings 


On December 11, 1917, I shipped a 
30-dozen case of fresh eggs to United 
supply company, 6 Canal St, Boston, 


av me or an- 
I 


They would not 
New 


Mass, 
letters.—[F. D., 


swer any of ny 
Hampshire. 

October 9, 1917, I visited 

of United supply company, 6 Canal 
Mass, and sold two litters 


St, Boston, - 
of collie pups and two male coon kit- 
I sent 


tens. I have $49 coming to me. 
them a statement with the last ship- 
ment and since then have written, but 
hear nothing.—[C. H. Maine. 

On the claim of F. D. we wrote sev- 
eral letters and finally after two 
months or over received the follow- 
ing: “We would like to know what 
this claim is for.’”? Please believe that 
we told them but are still awaiting 
developments, ° 

On claim of C. H. B. we received 
word from United supply cempany on 
December 19, 1917, that claim was 
correct and payment was promised by 
January 1. Client wrote us on Jan- 
uary 18 he had heard nothing more 
and we have been trying ever since to 
see if we could cause some adjust- 
ment to materialize. 

These are not the only claims we 
have reccived against this outfit, but 
the story of two accounts wiil give an 
accurate idea of the way two custom- 
ers of that house were used. Put your- 
self in their places and think it over 


the store 


before you ship to United supply 
company. 

Making Good 
I received a check for $15 from 


Wells Fargo and company express and 
many thanks to you for your trouble. 
Before I asked your assistance I 
had been dunning them for over 
three months.—[Mrs M. W. Perry, 
Bath, N Y. 





Full payment for butter lost in tran- 
sit has been received from Wells 
Fargo and company express. Thanks 
for your service. American Agricul- 
turist has been a welcome friend of 
mine for over 30 years.—[C. H. Van 
Gaasbeck, Chemung, N Y. 





I received check for $10.25 from 
Adams express to pay my $10.85 claim 
for eggs broken im transit. I thank 
you for getting the claim adjusted, as 
it was something the express agent 


wun Orange Judd Service Bureau pina 


Will serve you gladly by private letter if you 


(1) send us full details of your case, or 
claim, with all the papers about it and 
stamps for their return; (2) alsoinclose 
your address label from American 
showing that you are a 
paid-up subscriber; or, if not such, you 
will be entitled to this free service by sf 
becoming a subscriber. 





SATISFACTION 
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seemed unable to do. 
that we should have to wait 


and then have to pay them 5% for be- 
ing good and settling a just debt.— 
[Mary S. Simmons, Edmeston, N Y. 


Our Guarantec—We positively guar- 
antee that each advertiser in this issue 
of American Agriculturist is reliable. 
We agree to refund to any subscriber 
the purchase price of any article ad- 
vertised herein if found not to be as 
advertised. To take advantage of this 
guarantee, our subscribers MUST al- 
ways state in talking with or writing 
to any of our advertisers: “I saw 
your adv in the old reliable American 
Agriculturist.”. We are not respon- 
sible for claims against individuals or 
firms adjudicated bankrupt, or whose 
estates are in receiver’s hands, or 
against Whom bankruptcy or receiver- 
ship proceedings are pending. 


Barberry Plant Menaces Wheat 


Plant disease specialists of the ex- 
periment stations of the middle west, 
together with the bureau of plant in- 
dustry, have carefully gone over the 
possible means of fighting rust and 
have decided thai it can best be 
checked by getting rid ef all of the 


common barberry bu 
only the 
Black stem rust is 


gous plant living as a 


hes—excepting 
di panese, 

caused by a fun- 
parasite upon 


our grains, upon grasses and upon the 
common barberry. To exist it goes 
through three different stages of life. 


In the summer, when it damages the 
wheat or cther grain, it is a red rust. 
After the matures, it lives over 
the winter on straw and stubble as a 
black rust When spring comes the 
rust germinates, but it cannot attack 
the grains or grasses until it grows 
for a brief period upon the barberry 
leaves, 

Remove the barberry, and the rust 
is given an effective check. No other 
plant is known on which it will grow 
in the spring. Taking out all the bar. 
berries will not likely kill all the rust, 
but what little manages to exist will 
come late, after the grain crop is 
made, and so do but little or no dam- 
age. A campaign against barberry is 
now being made. 











Jottings from the Farmers 

Boys and girls, get a good educa- 
tion. Get your education if you have 
to wear your clothes in holes in the 
effort. The point is, the young man 
or woman nowadays 
the unskilled class of labor. 
educated boy may earn S2 a day, but 
a boy in with an education earns 
many times as much. I figure that 
the educated boy in 30 years can earn 
at least $18,000 more than the unedu- 
cated boy and work less hours a day 
in doing it. Therefore, any unusual 
effort expended in getting an educa- 
tion pays in the long run.—[Lyman 
Crane, St Lawrence County, N Y. 


A recent weekly news letter of the 
federal department of agriculture 
mentions the 1917 potato crop as be- 
ing 443,000,000 bushels, valued at 
$544,000,000, or an average price of 
$1.25 a tushel. It is estimated that 
the average price received by produc- 
ers is 935 cents a bushel, a difference 
of 30 cents, or $156,000,000 less than 
the reported value. It is possible that 
the calculation was made by one of 
the seven-hour-a-day clerks about 
whom a senator spoke in congress re- 
cently.—[W. H. S., Pennsylvania, 


We like our 8-16 Avery tractor very 
much, We plow, harrow, draw loads, 
draw maure spreader, hayloader and 
do all kinds of belt work with it. This 
one uses Kerosene for fuel and takes 
about 10 to 12 gallons daily, according 
to the number of hours’ work. Our 
tractor will draw a two-bottom gang 
plow most anywhere. Any farmer can 
operate a tractor who has ever driven 
an automobile.—[Lee F. Myers, Otse- 
go County, N Y. 


Farmers are being hard pressed and 
driven to the wall, as it were, by the 
Borden company, which has ocntrol of 
nearly all the creameries and milk 
stations of this county, and they are 


must get out of | 
An un- | 





forcing low prices for milk. Yes, low 


prices for milk produced with the 
high and mighty priced feeds yields 


no profit when sold. Talk about 2%, 
5% and 10% of profit on investment! 
At the rate we have been selling milk, 
and the exorbitant prices paid for feed, 
we scarcely break even on feed and 
hired hand expenses. The farmer 
should have some profit on his invest- 
ment, also some little recompense for 
his labor, He labors the whole year 
through to raise the tood and care for 
the stock. And the past vear of two 
it took about all the surplus of one 
kind to purchase the feeds he was un- 
able to raise, leaving him but a very 
meager living for all the hard work 
during the year. There are too many 
middlemen living luxuriously at the 
farmers’ expense.—Il[A. A. Drew, New 
York. 
Farm Personals 

mile of my farm in New 
Jersey, says E. D. De Witt of the Edi- 
tor and Publisher, are four farms 
which this season ure idle for the first 


Within a 


time in years, if ever. In each case 
the son, if not drafted, is under the 
draft age, and tinds he can earn 45 


to 60 cents an hour for a short day in 
iron works or munitions. The father 
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feels too old to run the farm, cannot 
adapt himse!f to gardening, so quit 
and occupies a little tenement in town. 
How can this country produce the 
mecessary supply of food under such 
conditions? 








Wool Is Valuable in proportion to 
the lengih and evenness of the fil er, 
and the density of the fleece, 

\ curious condition prev: in 
Egypt, where large quantities of 


cotton are grown. ‘The crushing in- 
dustry there produces annualiy 85,04) 
toms cottonseed oil cake, but through 


lack of farm animals there is no local 


onsumption, and with ocean ship- 
ping so difficult large stocks of cake 
have accumulated. Meanwhile the 
price of coal in Egypt is exceedingly 
high, and this cottonseed oil cake is 
being used as a substitute for fuel. 
Coal in Egypt is worth $80 per ton; 
ecotonseed oil cake 32 down to present 
price of 15. 

Retailers of farm equipment are not 


they 


i+ 7 
ude 


required to licenses, but 
must not profiteer; this is the att 


of the department of agriculture bear- 


secure 


ing upon the president's recent proe- 
lamation bringing under lice the 
manufacture and the large distribu- 
tion of farm tools and implements. 























DOUBLE 


Not only brilliant inexpensive light for your house 
and barns — but gas fuel for your kitchen as well 


You simply fill the COLT generator with Carbide and 
water— then, without attention, it furnishes the whitest 
and most beautiful light for your house and barns—and 
For eighteen years we have 
been building—improving and marketing COLT PLANTS 
In constantly increasing numbers. 


gas fuel to your kitchen. 


The reputation built by all of these plants now serving thousands of 
country homes in this district is our biggest asset, a reputation for depend- 
able, efficient service (without repair expense). 


Good light and gas cooking fuel are two conveniences 
every city home has found indispensable. 


which 


SERVICE 





OLT. 


TRAD 


MARN, 





Carbide Lighting and Cooking Plant 


has made both conveniences easily available and indis- 
pensable to the country home: 


Write us today 
of you wi 


o.tr handsomely tllustrated advertising literature ~ and, 
eé 2 of cost — iell us how many rooms you have 


wish, a stimate : ¥ 
euyour house and the number of lights you would want in your barns, 


J. B. Colt Company, 42nd Street Building 


NEW YORK CITY 
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R  Freight pai 
gone as Find ws gen satisface 
is. te quick, sta! w 
have. Address » 


WERTHAN BAG Co. 
is, Mo. 


45S Dock St. St. Louis, 




















Highest prices 





Co} am Celt bare) (el 


today for new. B AGS 


advanced prices 
Iroquois Bag Co., 397 Howard St., Buffalo, N.Y. 







We pay the freight 








Greenhouses 2ren= 
By W.J. Wright 


An up-to-date treatise on the construction and 
equipment of greenhouses. Containing chapters 
on General Considerations; Structural Material; 
Glazing and Painting; Beds, Benches and Walks; 
Hot Water Installation; Boilers, Fuels and 
Flues; Concrete and Construction; Sashbed Con- 
struction; Greenhouse Architecture; Framework, 
Methods of Erecting; Ventilation and Ventilating 
Machinery; Greenhouse Heating; Steam Installa- 
tion; Water Supply and Ligation; Plans and 





Estimates. Illustrated. 54 %8 inches. 286 pages. 
Cloth, Net $1.60. 


ORANGE JUDD CO., 315 Fourth Ave., New turk City 
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Milk from Cow to Consumer 
[From Front Cover.] 
“over the top” in this service is appar- 
ent because they have not only sup- 
plied every need in this direction but 
have provided vast surpluses as well. 
Mr Hoover said that to him, “the 
most appalling thing that has come 


to humanity since the dawn of civili- 
zation has been the starvation of mil- 
lions of persons in Belgium, Poland, 


Armenia, Serbia, Russia and Finland 
by the Germans, 

Ll am convinced that if the war 
were to end tomorrow,” said he, “the 


toll of actual dead from starvation and 
attendant diseases within German 
lines would double or treble the 


5,000,000 or 6,000,000 of men actually 
killed by Germany and her allies in 
arms Our service must continue in 
being a reservoir of food 


Agriculture on Four Lines 


In discussing the relation of the 
furmer to the national war program, 
Assistant-Secretary of Agriculture R 
A. Pearson declared “that our pro- 
fram was a long four lines: The first 
to continue our tried-out methods of 
farm products and of farm mainte- 
nance, We should grow our normal 
supplies of staple products today just 
as we have been doing in the past, 
ind on this farm or that farm where 
the opportunity permits, to increase 
acreage or output whenever possible 
The second purpose is to feed our- 
selves and our animals as in normal 
times. That we have always done, 
that we should continue to do. 

“Finally,” he said, “do not increase 
the output of perishable products. We 
should grow enough for our own con- 
sumption just as in the past, but 
not grow these for other people or 
other purposes, and not increase the 
output because our Own population in| 


consumption of perishable products 
out of proportion to the quantities or] 
the past. Hence restrict the pro- 
duction of perishable products, but 
wherever possible increase the non- 
perishable.” 

Another feature of unusual interest 
was the food experiment of Dr McCol- 
lum in the feeding of rats. Our read- 
ers will recall the two articles recently 
published in American Agriculturist 


discussing the fundamental principles 
of feeding animals and children, In 
these articles the doctor told about | 


using different products as food for 
rats, 
Milk the Necessary Food 


A second cage had the same seeds 
with meat given in addition and yet 
the rats would not grow. A third cage 
in which the rats were fed wheat, 
corn, oats, peas, beans, rice and milk, 
the rats grew large, showing that 
there is a protective substance in milk, 
2 substance that the chemist cannot 
tind, but which is there, and which, 
when fed in connection with other 
foods induces growth, vitality, health 
Nothing more clearly demonstrates 
the value of milk and its products as 
an essential food for health of all kinds 
whether human children or the chil- 
dren of animals 





American Agriculturist, June 8, 1918 
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N a fighting man’s ration, meat is 

the important item. Twenty 
ounces of fresh beef, or its equivalent, 
is called for daily. 


To supply the meat needs of an 
army that was suddenly expanded 
from 100,000 to 1,500,000 is a tre- 
mendous task. Added to the needs of 
the Allies, it is a staggering one. 








} 
all likelihood will not increase the | 





Another most uttractive exhibit was 
the great display of New York cheese. | 
There were exhibited in various sizes, 
from tiny ones to one immense cheese 
weighing 2400 pounds. This large} 
cheese had been donated to the Red | 
Cros: It was auctioned off by W. A. 
Dana, the former eloquent president 
of the state dairyvmen’s association, 
now a member of the farms and mar- | 


kets council. Mr Dana as auctioneer | 
had been commissioned to cut out a! 

} 
five-pound piece and to auction the} 


ime off, the proceeds to go to the | 
Red Cross. From the start the bid-| 
ding was spirited Quickly from $25, | 
then up to $100, then up and up and} 
up, until finally the persuasive auc- 
tioneer was bid $1000, as the price for 
the five pounds of cheese, The pur-| 
chaser was Luther Childs of New York | 


city. This is the highest price ever 
reported for cheese, $1000 for five 
pounds, or S24) a pound. Indeed it 
was a great week. A service week for 
the cow, and for all who work with 
her, deal in her products, or consume 
the wonder food she manufactures. 





Save All the Moisture possible in 
the fruit and the vegetable garden by | 
keeping the harrow, the cultivator and | 
the rake busy after each rain that 
forms a crust, and anwway once in 10 
days or two weeks. These tools keep 
the surface soil loose and open and 
thus check evaporation from the soil. 


The American stockman and the 
American packer may justly take 
pride in the way they have met these 
needs. 

During 1917, stockmen sent to 
market nearly 2,000,000 more cattle 
than during 1916. Yet at the end of 
1917, the Department of Agriculture 
reports more cattle remaining on 
American farms than at the beginning 
of the year. The production of hogs 
has also been increasing. All of 
this in spite of high feed prices, and 
scarcity of labor. 

How the packers have done their 
part is shown by the fact that in one 
week, Swift & Company was called 
upon to supply the Allies and the 
American Armies abroad 24,000,000 
pounds of meat and fat—enough to 





How the Armies’ need for 
meat was answered 


have fed America’s peace-time army 
for more than six months. 

An order of this size means the 
dressing of 13,000 cattle and 200,000 
hogs. 

To move the finished products, 800 
freight cars were needed. Of these 
650 were from the Swift refrigerator 
fleet. 

Three days after the order was re- 
ceived by Swift & Company, shipments 
began, and the entire amount was 
rolling seaward within a week. 

Since January 1, 1918, over 400 
carloads of our products per week 
have béen shipped abroad on war 
requirements. 

‘The nation’s meat supply machinery 
has stood the test. 

Not once has there been a failure on 
the part of the American farmer or the 
American packer to supply the govern- 
ment’s needs. 

On their part, Swift & Company 
performs their service without govern- 
mental guarantee of profit and witha 
limit of 9% return on capital employed 
in the Meat Departments, which means 
about 2 cents on every dollar of sales. 


Swift & Company, U.S.A. 























Easy to figure the 


Where in Western Canada you can buy at from $15. 
to $30. per acre good farm fand that will raise 20 to 
45 bushels to the acre of $2. wheat—it’s easy to figure 
the profits. Many Western Canadian farmers (scores of them & 
: from the U. S.) have paid for their land from a single crop. 
Such an opportunity for 100% profit on labor and investment is worth investigation. 


Canada extends to you a hearty invitation to settle on her 


FREE Homestead Lands of 160 Acres Each 


or secure some of the low priced lands in Manitoba, Saskatch- 
ewan or Alberta. Think what you can make with wheat at? 


$2. a bushel and land so easy to get. Wonderful yields also of #44 


Oats, Barley and Flax. Mixed Farming and cattle raising." 
The climate is healthful and agreeable, railway facilities excellent, good ~ 

schools and churches convenient. Write for literature and particulars as {/ 

to reduced railway rates to Supt. Immigration, Ottawu, Canada, or to ‘ 


0. G. Rutledge, 301 E. Genesee St., Syracuse, N. Y. 


Canadian Government Agent. 
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districts and sell AMERICAN 
CULTURIST to the farmers. 
The position pays a good salary 


Pp eN 
Try 


$1200 to $2500 a year. 





although it is highly desirable. 
Preference will be given to a 
owning or having the use of a 
and buggy, or automolile. 


Our 
sit 









consideration. 


DISTRICT MANAGER 





When You Write Advertisers sis s‘s.anis ius | 









Our acvertis®rs like ta 


HH 


of our salesmen are now earning 





LALA 


We have a permanent position now 
open, with a splendid opportunity for 
advancement, for a man over 31 years 
of age to trave! through the country 


A 


many 


It is easy work and very pleasant 
Selling experience is not necess2 


horse 


There is no advance money require 1. 
rs is a straightforward selling pr 
ition, and if you think you have tae 
ability to make a success of it, 
are willing to give it a fair trial, we 
will give your application very car 


Write quickly—now-—TODAY hex 
someone else might get in ahead vf ¥ 


American Agriculturist 
315 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
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